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For the Companion. 


PRISCILLA. 


A blue mist lingered over the distant hills; 
bumblebees were humming a drowsy song to the 
clover in the meadows, and the morning-glories 
lifted their bells in the soft light of an early morn- 
ing’s sunshine. The bees and clover were talking 
to one another, in the imagination of a child who 
walked lazily along one of Brookville’s roadsides. 

She wore a pink sunbonnet which quite con- 
cealed her face, but a fluffy curl of hair struggled 
forth, as though unwilling 
to be held so closely by a 
humble gingham string. 

This little girl, who was 





proudly. Her aunt had said, ‘‘go to the door,”’ | stately tiger-lilies. The child greeted her from 


so, as the door stood open, she went in that way, 
and then through to the room where the lady sat. 
It was a long room, and to Priscilla very beau- 
tiful. She felt a great lump in her throat, and 
held the basket stiffly. The soft carpet seemed 
to stretch in endless distance at the left of her, 
when she faced Mrs. Reay. 

“T have come,’’ she began in a trembling voice. 
“T have come,”’ she repeated, slowly, and paused ; 
this would never do, she must make one more 
attempt. 


“T have come,”’ she said again, and then stopped, | 


overwhelmed with confusion. The fact which she 





the treasure of her aunt’s 
heart, endured a burden 
which made her hidden 
face strangely solemn; it 
was only a basket of fresh 
eggs, the weight of which 
was not formidable, but it 
was intended for the great 
house on the hill, and in 
this fact was the bitter- 
ness. 

She carried the basket 
carefully on her arm now, 
but her heart fluttered 
nervously; nature, how- 
ever smiling, was not beau- 
tiful to Miranda Heapton’s 
niece this morning. 

**T hate to go,”’ she said 
to herself. She kicked the 
toes of her shoes against 
the sandy road as she 
walked. The timid child 
had made the same remark 
to Miranda, and had re- 
ceived full instructions as 
to her words and manners 
before she started. 

“You must say,’”’ her 
aunt had advised her, “I 
have come with these eggs 
from Mirandy Heapton, 
hoping you'll find them 
nice.”’ 

She rehearsed this little 
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between the flowers, and when the door was 
reached, they went into the house together. 

The next day Mrs. Reay called upon Miranda 
Heapton. She was received in the ‘‘best room,”’ 
| where there was a centre-table, and odd pictures 
|on the walls. The hair-cloth chairs were placed 
| in a row around the room, and Miss Heapton sat 
on the edge of one of these, as she talked. The 
room seemed uncomfortable to the visitor; for at 
her home the chairs were scattered about, and 
there were silken bows on them which she called 
‘‘butterflies.”’ 
| At first Miranda was pleased and flattered by 








speech to the bees and 
the clover-blooms as she 
journeyed along. When 
she reached the great, 
many-windowed house, with the gay flower-beds 
and winding walks sloping from it, she grew still 
more unhappy; she laid her hand upon the gate 
and gazed with awe toward the long veranda 
over which a honeysuckle vine clambered. 

‘Mis’ Reay'’s a very grand lady,’”’ she whis- 
pered, and then breathing a sigh, went up the 
walk as slowly as she could. Mrs. Reay sat 
within the parlor near one of the windows where 
it was cool and pleasant, shaded by the honey- 
suckle’s vines. She was young and looked very 
sweet in her lace-trimmed morning-gown. Her 
chair was surrounded by books which she had 
thrown down, and there was a trifle of some 
pretty needle-work which had been also tossed 
aside. The lady was not ina mood for reading 
this morning, and leaned back in a soft easy-chair 
somewhat wearily. 

There seemed not much in the world, just then, 
to interest Mrs. Reay. She gazed listlessly away 
over the purple-crowned hills, but a smile played 
in the depths of her eyes before she brought them 
back to the room again. They had seen the quaint 
figure of Miranda Heapton’s niece, and she leaned 
forward with considerable interest when the child 
approached the house. 

It was only a very little girl, whose well-built 
form was hidden in the folds of a faded gingham 
apron, but the world seemed brighter to Mrs. 
Reay at sight of this stranger, and she was 
pleased to wonder why the child had come. Per- 
chance her mind called up another little girl whose 
curly head now rested beneath a daisy-sown 
mound. She was almost surprised at herself 
when she put her hand out eagerly, and beckoned 
the child toward her. 

Priscilla stepped on the veranda with quickened 
pulses. This was more than she had counted 
upon,—she had not expected to see the lady her- 





self! But she carried her head bravely, almost 





“WOULD YOU 


LIKE TO GO?” 


stated was so evident that Mrs. Reay is to be ex- | Mrs. Reay’s presence, but when she learned the 


cused for smiling a little. 

‘‘From where, my dear ?”’ she asked, pleasantly, 
and this question made the task easier. 

‘From Mirandy Heapton,’’ she answered, ‘‘with 
these—eggs; hoping—hoping you'll find them 
nice.” 

She ended the words with an old-time courtesy, 
and placed the basket on the floor close to the 
lady with a sigh of relief. It was a dear little 
face that looked at Mrs. Reay from out the sun- 
bonnet; trustful eyes were there, in which were 
sun and shadows, mirrored deeply. 

Mrs. Reay put her hand out wistfully : 

‘*You will stay here a while,”’ she asked, ‘‘with 
me ?”’ 

“Are you lonesome?” the child inquired, and 
she answered, ‘‘Yes, I am very lonesome.”’ 

She did look so certainly, in such a large room; 
so Priscilla sat down opposite her in one of the 
pretty chairs while they talked, and she forgot to 
be shy, in her enjoyment of the lady’s charms. 

‘‘We might have lunch,”’ Mrs. Reay suggested 
gayly, and a maid brought in a tempting lunch 
which they ate together, with the scent of clover 
and honeysuckle coming in at the window. 

It was a wonderful day for Priscilla. She 
drank her milk from a tea-cup that was covered 
with rose-buds, and there were humming-birds 
and rose-buds which looked very real on all the 
saucers and plates. She swung her dusty shoes, 
and sat enthroned like a calico-dressed princess, 
with the pink sunbonnet on a chair beside her. 

Aunt Miranda was waiting for her in the cot- 
tage door when she reached home. Priscilla saw 
her standing there, stiff and gaunt, without a 
smile, Miranda rarely smiled, but she looked at 
Priscilla through the tall garden-flowers on each 
side of the path. There were hollyhocks in the 
little garden, with marigolds and a profusion of 


errand of her caller, she was very indignant and 
| flashed at her in quite a startling way. 

‘“‘Your money can’t buy everything,”’ were the 
words she said, ‘‘and it can’t buy Priscilla. I'll 
not sell Priscilla!’ 

Her breath came in quick gasps and she looked 
like an animal threatened with sudden peril. 
Mrs. Reay, serene, invincible, regarded her 
kindly. 

“I suppose the child’s welfare might be thought 
of,’’ she remarked. This was true, and the flush 
on Miranda’s faded cheek deepened; a sob broke 
from her. 

“She's all I’ve got!”” she murmured. There 
| was a quiet space of time when neither woman 
| spoke; then Miranda, half-ashamed of her violent 
| words, said, simply, ‘You see, I’ve had her since 
| she was a baby.” 
| There had been few words exchanged between 
|them, but when Mrs. Reay left the cottage she 
| smiled sweetly at Miranda. 
| ‘Perhaps you will think this over,”’ she sug- 
| gested. Then there was a rustle of soft draperies, 
| and she was gone. 
| The rest of that day was like a dream to 
| Miranda Heapton; she performed her household 
| duties with a dreary sense of loss and misery in 
her heart. There were doubts that would come 
to her though she struggled against them, and 
her plain face looked more grim than usual. 
She did not feel again the fierce resentment toward 
Mrs. Reay which had burned so strongly within 
her, but was only thinking—thinking all the 
time, of Priscilla. 

After an hour in her room alone, she found 
herself more cheerful, and that evening she called 
the child to her. But again the banished fears 
encircled her with ominous power when she tried 
to speak. 

















Priscilla stood near her aunt’s chair on the old 
porch, and they looked at each other gravely, in 
the fading light. 

‘‘Priscilly,’” Miranda spoke with abrupt clear- 
ness, ‘‘Mis’ Reay wants you bad; would you like 
to go and live with her? Say true,’’ she added, 
sternly. 

Priscilla’s eyes searched her doubtfully. 

“Always ?’’ she asked. 

Miranda watched her anxiously. 

‘“‘Always,”’ she repeated. 

The child looked out over the flower-garden for 
some moments, then back at her relative. 

‘It’s a mighty fine place,’ she remarked; 
“there’s rosebuds on the 
cups and saucers.” 

A great pain 
Miranda’s heart. 

‘*Would you like to go ?”’ 
she asked again. 

Priscilla glanced in at 
the window. Her own 
cracked mug stood upon 
the rough table in plain 
sight. She was making 
comparisons, and _ this 
room did look barren. 

“There’s ponies there,” 
she thought, ‘‘and pretty 
things,""—then she drew 
close to Miranda and 
looked at her squarely. 

“Yes,” answered she, 
“T think I would.” 

Thus it was that the day 
finally dawned on which 
Priscilla left the cottage. 
Miranda stood on the porch 
to see her depart, and 
watched her till her eyes 
were too dim to see clear- 
ly. The sturdy little fig- 
ure walking along the road 
looked smaller in the dis- 
tance, though she turned 
and waved her hand, and 
the silent woman sum- 
moned one of her fleeting 
smiles, as she signalled 
too. The pink sunbonnet 
seemed to waver faintly 
in the tearful mist that 
covered Miranda Heap- 
ton’s eyes, though she 
tried to keep it in sight till 
a hilltop hid it from view. 

For a while she stood 
quite still, then a low moan escaped her. She put 
her hand out toward the door, and groped for 
it blindly. To her mental vision she seemed 
already treading a waste of lonely years that 
stretched before. Her house was desolate, but 
the memory of Priscilla’s sweet child-face re- 
mained with her. 

The days flew by on magic wings in the new 
home, and Mrs. Reay was as happy as the child. 
Every day they went driving behind the high- 
stepping ponies, and took long rambles in the 
woods together. There was much to interest 
Priscilla. One morning they found a half-grown 
sparrow and made a home for it in the cage with 
Mrs. Reay’s canary. 

This lady’s light-hearted youthfulness was a 
novelty to Priscilla, and as she had never played 
with children, her companion seemed quite like a 
little girl. But as weeks passed there was a 
slight change in the child’s face which her friend 
was too happy to notice. Her features wore an 
anxious look, and the soft brown eyes sometimes 
wandered toward the hill behind which Miranda’s 
cottage nestled. 

One evening, after the good-nights had been 
said, she startled Mrs. Reay by suddenly appear- 
ing in the parlor again. She wore the old sun- 
bonnet, though it looked incongruous above a 
dainty new dress. Priscilla peered at her shyly 
from beneath its brim. To the simple child her 
friend had never seemed more beautiful than 
then, as she sat in the soft light of the lamp, 
her silk dress shimmering in its glow. 

‘Mis’ Reay,’’ said Priscilla, “I think I'm 
a-goin’ back to Aunt Mirandy.”’ 

There was a moment of silence, then Mrs. Reay 
answered, kindly, though her eyes were bright 
with tears, ‘‘Make your own choice, Priscilla; it 
is for you to choose.”’ 

The child moved herself uneasily, “I seem to 


struck 
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miss Aunt Mirandy,” she said, and looked at 
Mrs. Reay wistfully. 

The woman rose and gazed down at her, smil- 
ing. 

‘To-morrow morning you shall go,”’ she said, 
gently, and there was a cadence in her voice that 
was pathetic. 

The following day, after she had gone, Mrs. 
Reay stood by the window thoughtfully. 


evidences of her childish presence; almost within 
her reach, hung the gilded cage where they had 
tended the little sparrow. 
over and looked into it. Her canary was chirping 
blithely, but near him, on the floor of the cage 
lay the poor sparrow—dead. She took it out and 


held the soft little thing caressingly, while she | 


thought of Priscilla. 


‘“‘She did not belong here,’’ she murmured, “‘it | 


would have been wrong to have kept her.”” She 
loved Priscilla, but her own child was forever 
silent in the daisy-flecked graveyard; she had 
never forgotten that. 

Once more Priscilla went up the little garden- 
path, between the marigolds that nodded when 
she passed, between the hollyhocks and stately 
tiger-lilies. The cottage door was closed, but she 
pushed it open, and went in. Beyond another 
door the sun was sifted through the vine-wreathed 
windows of a room. 

Miranda sat there, the same grim Miranda— 
shelling peas! To be sure they were scattered 
widely over the floor as Priscilla entered, but 
Miranda did not seem to care. 

“Take me back for always;” the child said, 
simply. ‘I’ve come to stay with you.” 

Miranda gazed at her stupidly. 

“But the grand home,’’ she murmured, ‘‘and 
all—the pretty things!” 

Priscilla shook her head. 

“I don’t want them; I don’t belong to them,” 
she answered, and pressed closer to the woman. 
But yet Miranda held her back. 

“Hev you forgotten the ponies?’ she asked, 
almost breathlessly, ‘and the—the cups and 
saucers ?”’ 

Priscilla’s eyes grew larger. 

“Oh, those!”’ said she; ‘‘they’re mighty fine; 
but, somehow—I was a-thinkin’ of you, Aunt 
Mirandy.”’ 

A blue mist lingered over the distant hills; 
bumblebees were humming a drowsy song to the 
clover in the meadows, and the morning-glories 
lifted their bells gladly in the soft light of an 
early morning’s sunshine. ... . Priscilla had 


come home. PAuLIne WESLEY. 
——\_<+or—____ 
POWER OF PLANT GROWTH, 


Ordinarily the immense power exerted by 
plants during growth passes unnoticed, because 
of the gradual and unobtrusive way in which the 
results are attained. When, however, some un- 
usual obstacle has to be overcome, the manifesta- 
tion of power is often strikingly exhibited. 

At one of the grain elevators in Buffalo, a few 
years ago, there was noticed in the asphalt floor a 
curious bulge, which, when first seen, covered 
about a square foot. The flooring was known 
to consist of two layers, an under one of tar and 
gravel six inches thick, and upon this seven 
inches of asphalt which had been laid hot and 
rolled down four years previous. 

“In six hours,”’ so runs the account, ‘the floor 
was burst open, and a perfectly formed toadstool, 
with the stem two inches through, and a very 
wide cap, made its appearance. Elsewhere the 
floor was smooth and unbroken.” 

Such a soft-textured plant as a toadstool is 
surely the last that would be expected to do such 
a piece of work; still, not a few similar cases are 
on record. In one instance reported, a toadstool 
raised through a distance of several inches a 
stone weighing over three hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

Cases such as these suggested to the President 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College the 
idea of trying to measure the expansive force of 
a squash during the process of ripening. When 
about half grown, the fruit, still connected with 
the vine, was placed in a wooden cradle, and to 
the upper surface was fitted a basket-like frame- 
work of iron bands riveted together. 

As the squash enlarged, the framework was 
pushed against a stout beam, arranged as a lever 
and weighted at regular distances. In spite of 
all this harnessing, the squash steadily enlarged, 
from August 21st to October 3lst, raising with 
perfect ease the weights which were added from 
day to day. 

From sixty pounds on the first day, the burden 
was gradually increased to over two tons, and the 
squash continued to grow. Under a pressure of 
five thousand pounds the iron framework broke, 
and so brought the experiment to an end—leaving 
it in doubt whether with a stronger harness still 
greater power might not have been displayed. 

In woody plants the expansive power is gen- 
erally less conspicuonsly exhibited, because of the 


slower growth, and for the same reason the force | 


exerted is more difficult to measure. Tree roots 
which have penetrated into the crevice of a rock, 


sometimes afford, however, quite impressive ex- | 


amples of what such a plant can do if occasion 
require. A sugar-maple in South Hadley, Mass., 


having insinuated one of its roots between the 
horizontal layers of a sandstone ledge, was found 





She | 
missed Priscilla even then, for there were many | 


Presently she went | 
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THE YOUTH’S CO 


to have raised a slab measuring more than | pen of his “ae ante with the little boys | 
i ighi | there was no further doubt. 

twenty-four cubic feet and weighing, therefore, On this election day, however, the little fellows’ 
or San eee. : . | delight was a small matter to the seniors. It was the 
In Norwalk, Connecticut, the weer found Hockanum game that they were thinking of, the 

| what appeared to be an apple-tree growing be- game which for a generation had been the great 
tween the separated halves of a good sized event of the spring term, when the Hockanum 
boulder. It was evident that a seed had lodged | Freshmen came over, and too often, it must be con- 
in some crevice opened by the frost, and from | fessed, beat the Nubbles on their own ground. It was 
this seed had grown the tree whose trunk had | ® foreordained victory for the Nubbles this time. 
In fact, the security with which the whole school | 


wedged the rock asunder. : 
oe : a. ey | looked forward to this great event might have been | 
Visitors to the Marien Cemetery in Hanover, | fatal had their captain been made of different stuff. 


Germany, are shown a strongly built tomb, the | During all the months from September to June, 
stones of which have been similarly displaced | scarce a ripple of anxiety disturbed the serenity of 
through the growth of a tree. By a singular) the Nubbles. It was popularly believed that the 
coincidence the tomb bears the following inscrip- | Hockanum Fresh were quaking in their shoes, and 
tion: “This sepulchre, bought for all eternity, let | it was whispered that even the ’Varsity were contem- 
no man open.” plating the propriety of sending a challenge across 
| Although the above examples of plant power the river. But this statement was in the end traced 


: ms | to the brilliant imagination of Breeze Bunting, the 
are truly extraordinary, they are no more won- | little short-stop, whose mouth was commonly reputed 


to be bigger than his body. 

Meanwhile there was no over-confidence in the 
breasts of the members of the nine. Battery, in- 
overlying earth a slender seed sprout will force | field and out-field, every boy of them, Breeze Bunting 
its way. The wonder increases as we follow the included, was pervaded with a solemn sense of obli- 
boring of its roots through the soil, and if our | gation. To say that they realized that the Nubbles 
seedling grow into a stately tree, how immense is | expected every man to do his duty, would be to put 


4 . . : | it feebly; to the tips of their very hats every mem- 
word aor apse ois high up into the air tons | ber of the nine tingled with the consciousness that 
of branches and foliage‘ 


Rob Hastings expected them to do something phe- 
nomenal, and that they must play their very best, 
every time they came upon the field, no less in prac- 
tice games than in the critical encounter. 

Never had such practice games been seen as those 
of the fall of ’88. To be drawn on the Consolidated 
came to be an eagerly coveted honor, and the game 
with the Southdown high-school not only brought 
out the élite of the village, but even beguiled from 
their severe retirement the five young ladies who 
were pursuing a decorous education behind the high 
walls which surrounded Miss Finch’s school, popu- 
larly called the Convent. 

The score of that game was :—Nubbles, 70; High- | 
School, 0. | 

But for their entire conviction that, prominent as 
Rob might make himself elsewhere, in all matters | 
pertaining to base-ball he simply lived for the honor | 
of the school, the nine might have rebelled against 
the hard work which he exacted of them. 

All through the autumn he kept them in training— 
a four-mile walk before morning school, an hour of 
base running the last thing in the evening, steady 
practice in batting and ball throwing for two hours 
after school, and a practice game every Saturday; 
such was the regimen on which Rob Hastings put 
his ‘“‘men,” and which they kept up with a zeal which 
would have done credit to professionals. : 

Of course there were grumblers. ‘Rob Hastings 
thinks we’re his niggers,” Chick Folsom would say 
as he rubbed his stalwart left arm—the Hockanum 
Fresh were wofully afraid of the left-handed pitcher 
of the Nubbles—and Hal Otis, as he 8tood by admir- 
ing their big muscles, and holding the preparation 
prescribed by Rob for their strengthening, would 








|derful than the exhibitions of growth-force 
which we may see all around us. It is surely 
surprising to see through what a thickness of 
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ONLY TEN. 


“What hundred books are best, think you?” I said, 
Addressing one devoted to the pen. 

He thought a moment, then he raised his head ; 

| hardly know—I’ve written only ten.” 


Century. —John K. Bangs. 
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For the Companion. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE NINE. 


He was by no means a popular boy. There were a 
few who liked him a little, a few who did not like him 
at all,a very few who worshipped him with an enthu- 
siasm which, strangely enough, was half-pitying, and 
many who never thought of him at all except when 
they were actually upon The Spot. 

But there he reigned supreme. No one so much as 
dreamed of proposing any one else for captain when 
once he became eligible by getting his promotion into 
the Senior Grade. From the time when base-ball 
became a popular game the captaincy had been the 
reward of personal popularity; but this time there 
could be no question of popularity. There had not 
been such a man on the diamond within Joe 
Trelawny’s time, and Joe was the senior boy in 
school, and had watched every game since he first 
entered the primary grade, a curly-headed urchin in 
kilts. 

Joe himself would not have minded being captain, 
and in a sense it was his right, for he had played in 
the nine since his earliest grammar-school days, and | 
his fame as left fielder was abroad in the land. That | answer, ““What’s the good of all this fuss? There’s 
wonderful running catch of his in the game with the | such a thing as over-training.” But while they 
Hockanum Freshmen, when he had recovered quickly grumbled, they obeyed. 
enough to throw the ball home from the outermost! Joe Trelawny never grumbled, though perhaps he 
verge of the field, making a glorious double play, and | shirked his work a little bit. It was not because he 
saving a tally which could have tied the score in the | disliked Rob, though he did dislike him, but because 
ninth inning—the school world still rang with the| he was too easy-going and too full of fun to be 





How gentle he was with his men that night! 
Though Chick and Garry shirked openly, not touch- 
ing the bag half the time as they ran around the 
diamond, Rob never “jumped on their neck’ once, 
as he was in the habit of doing. Those words were 
all that Joe said to him, but they made music in his 
heart the whole evening long. 

Through the winter, few as were the opportunities 
for practice, every possible one was improved, and 


| when the season. opened in the spring, the nine were 


in splendid condition. Even Ben Hardy, the chronic 
grumbler, was convinced that the nine was safe to 
win. 

As Saturday succeeded Saturday, and victories were 
won over high-schools in all the neighboring towns, 
the enthusiasm grew almos: painful. It was rumored 
that the Hockanum Fresb were training as freshmen 
never trained before. 

For four years they had not dropped a game to the 
Nubbles, and the whole village was looking forward 
to the great event. Fathers and mothers who had 
never seen a game had agreed to be present. Sandy 
Rooney, the restaurant keeper, promised to give the 
boys a supper if they won. It was even hinted that 
Farmer Loomis had said that the boys knew the way 
to his wood-yard in case there should be any occasion 
for a bonfire. 

The eventful afternoon arrived, a glorious Saturday 
in the end of May. From early dinner-time compan- 
ies of boys were seen wending their way to the field. 
The, mill closed at three o’clock to permit the hands 
to be present. 

The Domer carriage, with two ladies from the city 


| on the back seat,—and yes, actually, Mr. Domer, the 


bank president himself on the box,—arrived at least, 
half an hour early. 

The Convent girls, wearing the blue and white of 
the Nubbles, and carrying camp-chairs, had come in 
time to select the best possible point of view at a 
discreet distance from the grand stand, which was 
crowded with Hockanum students and mill hands. 
Mrs. Grace’s brake, loaded with the factory girls of 
her mission school, and with blue and white streamers 
at the four corners, followed Doctor Trelawny’s buggy 
in at the gate, just as a multitudinous clangor of tin 
horns and a clatter of hoofs upon the bridge an- 
nounced the approach of the Hockanum team. 

As they entered the field perched on the top of a 
four-horse coach, und waving the crimson and drab 
of ’91 blended with the Hockanum orange and blue, 
the mighty roar which went up from the throats of 
the collegians on the grand stand was answered by 
the Nubbles yell, swelled to a pretentious volume by 
the aid of high- and grammar-schools, all petty rival- 
ries for this day forgotten. 

The nines stripped for work. A few minutes’ prac- 
tice for the visiting team, and then the game was 
called. 

Hockanum won the toss and went to the bat. The 
first man found the ball and sent it driving over to 
left field—into Joe Trelawny’s hands, of course. The 
next man, Dooley by name, was more fortunate; a 
low grounder to right, and he was at first before 
Garry Suter had fielded the ball back to Ben Hardy. 

An uulucky fumble of Chick’s gave another man a 
chance for first, and sent Dooley loping along toward 
second, but a warning note from Rob brought Chick 
to his senses. He gathered up the ball and sent it 
over to Rob, well down toward first. Touching Dooley 
as he ran, he threw the ball into Ben’s hands, just as 
the Hockanum batsman came tearing down to first. 
A rogr of applause greeted the successful double play, 
and the Nubbles came streaming in from the field. 





fame of it, hough it was now more than two years | always in such dead earnest. 
ago. 

Moreover Joe was popular; good-natured, droll, Joe. He would shout at Joe’s door in the frosty 
fun-loving Joe, who had led in all school sports since | evenings, “Come along, Joe, it’s time for a trot!” 
the beginning of that era which, indeed, dated from | and Joe would come to the window and shake his 
“Joe Trelawny’s time.” head lazily, and Rob would go on without a word. 

But even Joe knew that not he, but Rob Hastings | If it had been any other boy, Chick or Breeze or 
was the boy for captain. Rob could cover more | Garry Suter, who were generally more or less recal- 
ground at second than any two ordinary boys; he| citrant, he would have been in upon them in a 
was never at fault in judging a ball or in running a| moment, and out they would have gone; but some- 
man; he was cool, firm, and full of pluck, and some- | how he could not order Joe about. 
how the boys never “kicked” against his decisions.|} Down in the depths of Rob’s heurt, sedulously 
Certainly, Rob Hastings was the man. concealed beneath a bluff indifference, was a great 

He was an unlucky fellow, always getting hurt on | love for the tall, handsome, easy-going boy; the 
the least provocation, but he never minded his hurts, | half-contemptuous toleration with which Joe always 
nor, to tell the truth, did any one else. He was so| treated him made the sweet spot among those many 
talkative, so much inclined to make himself promi-| tender places in his heart which he had been accus- 
nent in his talk, that no one ever dreamed that there | tomed all his life to endure without a sign. 
could be anything he did not talk about, and when he Now that he was captain, the struggle between 
said nothing, it was taken for granted that there was | duty to the nine and soft-heartedness for Joe was 
nothing to be said. | harder to bear than all the boys’ grumbling. 

It would have needed a more experienced observa-| ‘Why don’t you go out, Joe?” his father asked 
tion than that of school-boys to take account of his | one night, as the familiar call was heard and answered 
reticences when his own feelings, mental or physical, | in the too frequent way. “If you belong to the nine, 
were concerned ; and his school-mates no more noticed | why don’t you live up to the rules?” 
the bruised palm or the injured joint of which neither! “I can run bases fast enough, now,” said Joe. 
his playing nor his words gave them any reminder, | “And it’s such a bore. And I don’t take much stock 
than they dreamed of the heartache concealed beneath | in Rob, anyway. None of the fellows do.” 
the outrageous pun or the reckless bravado with which | “Yet you voted for him for captain,” said Doctor 
he met their open sneers at his unlucky or extrava-| Trelawny. 
gant sayings. | “Of course—he’s good for that, and it’s about all 

His small circle of worshippers was found entirely | he is good for. That and talk. He does make me 
among the little boys in the lower grades. To them | tired with his everlasting chin.” 
he was a hero. Not even his superb playing, over; “He seemed to be good for something the other 
which they gloated in ignorant delight, had so won | day,” said Doctor Trelawny. “Little Polly Ryder, 
their hearts as the droll sayings, the generous cham- | that little deformed child down in the alley, you 
pionship, the quick sympathy which he brought to all | know, was playing out in the road, when the butcher 
their interests, pleasures, pains. cart came tearing along—the way that Naylor boy 

Yet even they half pitied him. The contempt of | always drives, as if he had all out-doors to himself. 
the older boys, in filtering down into their young He never noticed the child, and was upon her before 
minds, had taken the form of this divine sentiment. | she could get out of the way, when Rob Hastings 

The day of his election to the captaincy was one of sprang to the bridle, and turned the horse’s head, 
jubilee to the younger tribe, not only because they | and then picked up the child and set her inside the 
recognized his claim to that honor, but because they | door. I had just been called to the mother and saw 
felt sure that he would let them play upon The Spot, | it all, but he was gone before I came up. I thought 
a field from time immemorial sacred to the games of | his arm would have been wrenched from the socket.” 
the upper school. | “Oh, Rob’s got pluck enough,” answered Joe. 

Had not Rob’s famous encounter with Ben Hardy, | “And he’s soft enough about children, though he does 
the big first baseman, been a part of his champion-| bluster so. I wonder if that was why he went out 
ship of little Jack Hall and Wells, Junior, harm- | in centre, yesterday? I remember he said he wanted 
lessly sailing their boats on the water’s edge, and in | to practice Hal Otis on second for a while. He was 
no wise interfering with the practice on the dia-| playing the little fellows and they never send a ball 
mond? Rob would bear the mark of that encounter | into out-field.” 











to his dying day, in the bent finger which had broken 
under Ben’s heavy weight when they came down 
together, Rob uppermost, and of which he had said 
nothing, but simply let the bones knit together in 
their own way. 

The school thought little of that phase of the affair, 
it simply went to the general account of Rob’s pluck; 


“IT hope he was not hurt,” observed the doctor; but 
Joe had left the room. 

Five minutes after Rob was startled by steps run- 
ning behind him, an arm was thrown over his shoul- 
der, and a voice in his ear said, “Haven’t I made 
pretty good time? I gave you five minutes’ head 
start and here I am at The Spot as soon as you.” 


| 
| 








The Nubbles men batted well, but the Hockanum 


Somehow Rob never could be up and down with | fielding was superb, and the first inning closed 


without a tally on either side. The second and third 
followed in quick succession, the score still standing 
0—0. When the fourth inning opened, Dooley came 
to the bat, and sent the ball sailing away over centre- 
field. Rob had ordered his men well out, and Otis 
made after it with all speed, but before he could get 
it back Dooley came to second, and the next two 
men brought him in by clever sacrifice hits. 

It was Joe Trelawny’s turn, now, with Rob to 
follow, and the field rocked with applause as Joe sent 
the ball away down right-field for a three-bagger, and 
Rob followed with a home run: 2—1 in favor of the 
Nubbles, and four innings played. 

Never was such a game seen on The Spot. With the 
exception of Chick’s unlucky fumble, not an error 
was made by the school-boys, and the Freshmen did 
credit to their college. 

At the end of the eighth inning the game stood 3—3, 
and even Mr. Domer and Doctor Trelawny held their 
breath as the visitors went out in one, two, three 
order, and the Nubbles came to the bat for the last 
time. 

It was Rob’s turn, and not a boy in school but will 
remember him as he stood there, his head bare, his 
sleeves rolled up to the shoulders, his cheeks red and 
his blue eyes shining with excitement. 

When the ball struck the bat—it actually seemed 
rather that than the reverse—there was a sensation 
all over the field, and when it skimmed away over the 
ground, down toward third-base, and Rob started 
away at a pace which even he had never made before, 
the air rang with cheers. 

It was a near thing, but Rob had passed first when 
the ball got there, and had stolen second before the 
Hockanum catcher knew what he was about. 

Then came the struggle. Arthur Wells fouled out, 
Teddy Grant sent the ball right into first baseman’s 
hands. Ben Hardy came to the bat, and by some 
inadvertence got a base on balls. Then came Chick’s 
turn. Like most pitchers Chick’s weak point was the 
bat, and Rob’s quick eye saw that he was “rattled.” 

“Steady, Chick!” called Rob, standing a-tiptoe on 
second base; “wait for a good one!”’ 

His voice rang across the field with a thrill of en- 
couragement which went straight to Chick’s heart. In 
a& moment of exultation he sent the ball spinning 
over the head of the first baseman, and Rob was half- 
way up to third before the bat was out of his hand. 

Joe Trelawny, coaching at third, cried, ‘Go it, old 
man, keep it up, hard, hard!”’ for Chick was at first, 
and the ball was sailing for home-plate where three 
men were waiting for it. 

With a mighty bound and a long slide Rob reached 
the plate the very second before it came down into 
catcher’s hands, and the spot rang with the “Hi-yi- 
yi!” of the Nubbles. 

In an indescribable tumult, the mill hands pouring 





down from the grand stand, the school-boys swarming 
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over the field, volumes of noise roaring from every 
throat, all eyes were turned upon the captain, borne 
aloft upon the shoulders of the crowd. 

Suddenly there was a check—a bewilderment. Rob 
had sprung from the arms that held him, and had 
dashed away, no one could tell how, through the 
surging throng, to where Mr. Domer’s horses, unman- 
ageable, were tearing down upon the group of Con- 
vent children, clustered about their camp-chairs in the 
fore-corner of the field. : 

How it happened no one knew, but there was Rob, 
clinging to their bits; dragged along in their furious 
charge, a check upon them, none the less. 

The girls had got away safely before the terrified 
horses brought up among the camp-chairs with a 
mighty crash. A dozen stalwart mill men were at 
their heads, strong hands pulled them down, and 
away from the wreck of chairs... . 

They took him up from under the horses’ feet, the 
plucky captain of the nine, white, bleeding, senseless. 
The roar of voices had ceased, and in a great stillness 
the mill men carried him to Mrs. Grace’s brake, and 
laid him along upon the seat, the factory girls giving 
him place. 

Doctor Trelawny got in beside him, and slowly the 
horses started for home, the eight walking on either 
side. 

All the evening they hung about the house. The 
village was strangely still. There was no supper at 
Sandy Rooney’s, and Farmer Loomis’ woodpile was 
unmolested. Lights came and went from window to 
window, but not a sound was heard. It was ten 
o’clock when the doctor came out to the shivering 
group around the door. 

“How is he, father?” asked Joe, with a quiver in 
his voice. 

“He will never feel pain again,” said the doctor, 
softly, lifting his hat as he spoke. 

The groan which burst from the boys’ lips was such 
as no pain would have wrung from them. They clung 
to one another, speechless. Then Ben spoke—big, 
rough Ben, the only one who would have put into 
words the horror that was oppressing them all. 

“Did he know, sir—do you think he was—ready?” 

“He was very brave, my boys; he was cruelly hurt, 
but he hardly even groaned. And at the last, when 
he was easier, I told him—what you know—and asked 
him if he was afraid. He lay silent for a time, his 
breath coming short and quick, and then he opened 
his great blue eyes and said: 

“ ‘Doctor, don’t you know, when you’re on a base 
all you’ve got to do is to let your captain run you? I 
think I’ll le-—my—Captain—run me now.’ 

“TI think you need not be afraid for Rob, my boys,” 
and the doctor forced down a sob as he turned away. 

Ah, plucky little captain of the nine! Your brave 
heart was often sore over the unpopularity you bore 
without a sign, but I think, if you saw the tears 
which fell from boyish eyes, purging them from the 
misapprehension which had blinded them to your 
true self, you were made the happier even up there, 
under your own Captain’s eyes. 

LouISsE S. HOUGHTON. 
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For the Companion. 


A STRANGE ROBBER. 


When Renée Chirot went to visit her brother in 
Cuba, she found him awaiting her as she landed from 
the mail steamer in Havana. He had come in the 
great volante, or family carriage, to take her to his 
home in the interior of the island. 

So her first noteworthy experience in “The Gem of 
the Antilles” was a forty-mile ride, as the negro 
coachman drove them to her brother’s home the next 
day through wonderfully beautiful tropical scenery. 
Everything that she saw was new and interesting; 
tae air though hot was not oppressive, and it grew 
cooler as the road wound up into the higher lands of 
the interior. 

They reached his home at the close of the day. He 
was the engineet of the sugar mill on a large hacienda, 
or plantation, called Las Lagunitas, and lived on the 
estate in a pretty house overgrown with vines. Its 
walls were of the fashion the Spaniards sometimes 
call cajones or boxes, which are made by building 
exterior and interior wooden walls, three feet apart, 
and filling in the space between with solidly packed 
clay. This made a cool and comfortable dwelling. 

The house was of one story. For greater coolness 
the sloping roof, half-way up to its ridge, took on a 
steeper pitch to carry it higher and secure a greater 
open space within. Inside the house, under this 
part, there was no ceiling. 

Renée was cordially welcomed by her brother’s 
wife, a Cuban lady, who spoke the French language 
well enough to render conversation easy, and who at 
once made her guest feel at home. Renée looked 
with wonder as her hostess after supper rolled and 
lighted a cigarette and offered her one; but, finding 


that this was the way of the country, she accepted | 


the situation though she declined the cigarette. 

When Renée retired, which was quite early, for she 
was tired by her long ride, the hostess went with her 
to her room. The apartment was well furnished, and 
the grand four-posted bed that stood in the centre 
was shut in by ghostly looking mosquito curtains. 
The floor was covered with matting. The walls were 
plastered and whitewashed, and overhead a white 
cloth was stretched for a ceiling with no clue to what 
was above it. 

A mulatto maid, named Juana, who preceded them 
carrying a lighted taper, was assigned as her special 
attendant during her stay at Las Lagunitas. The 
hostess then said good-night and left her with the 
maid. 

Juana assisted Renée to unpack and undress and 
after she was in bed arranged the mosquito curtains 
so that the insects should find no place of entrance. 
Then she blew out the light and withdrew. Renée 
slept soundly until she was awakened early by the 
morning life and stir of the hacienda. 


great tracts of sugar-cane where gangs of half-naked 
negro slaves were at work with hoes, and carefully 
tended tobacco fields, where the leaves were unfold- 
ing which would one day be rolled into cigars. 

Employed about the house was an endless retinue 
of servants of all ages, ranging in color from choco- 
late to charcoal. Their oddities and quaintness 
amused and pleased her. Far less she liked the pack 
of great bloodhounds that lay around quietly enough, 
near the house, but which she knew were held in 
readiness to be unleashed for the pursuit of the unfor- 
tunate slave who should dare attempt to steal his 
liberty. 

The serpent in this Cuban Eden was a literal one 
to Renée, who was mortally afraid of snakes. But 
for the dread of these she would have visited Las 
Lagunitas before. Fortunately for her peace of 
mind the reptile kingdom is not so populous in Cuba 
as in many corresponding places on the mainland. 
Of snakes, such species as exist there, are, with one 
or two exceptions, not venomous. A particularly 
unpleasant feature about them, however, is that they 
are social, visiting reptiles, as regards humanity, and 
are inclined to come into the houses. In this manner 
she received some unpleasant shocks. 

It made her very flesh creep when, as once or twice 
happened, a scorpion dropped from the wall to the 
floor. But her horror reached its height when, sit- 
ting one day with the family in the large common 
room, she heard a rustling in the thatch of the high 
unceiled roof above her head and looking up saw 
some long object moving in and out among the inter- 
woven grass. 

“What is that?” she shrieked, clutching at her 
brother and indicating with her eyes the object she 
had seen. 

He looked up, following her horrified gaze. 

“Oh, that,’ he answered, unconcernedly, “‘it’s only 
a maja.” 

“And what is a maja?” she gasped, half-reassured 
at his coolness. 

“Why, a kind of snake.” 

“A snake! And you can sit here and tell me ‘only 
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| a snake’ with that horrible creature creeping above 
our heads?” 

| Her brother’s wife was laughing at her fright, but 
Renée could see nothing laughable in the situation; 
she was fast losing control of her nerves through 
fright. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” she cried, as she clung sobbing to 
her brother, hiding her face from the dreaded object. 
“Take me away! Send me home! I can’t stay in 
this house another hour. Do take me anywhere 
away from these dreadful things. I shall die only to 
think of them.” 

She was taken to her room in a state bordering on 
hysteria. Here her brother sought to calm her fears 
by telling her that the maja, which attains the length 
of twelve or fourteen feet and is sometimes. twenty 
inches in circumference, was wholly harmless to 
man, and was, in fact, a rather desirable inmate of a 
dwelling since it serves as a destroyer of smal) ver- 
min. Were it a venomous jubo, he said, it would be 
quite another thing, but a maja was nothing to cry 
about. 

Renée’s naturally healthy nerves soon reasserted 
| themselves, and it was not long before she was fully 

over her fright. The n of the h 
| regarding such creatures helped to reassure her, and 
as she found that no reptile ever sought to come near 
| her, and that when met they were always more afraid 
| than she was, she learned to think less about them. 

She did not, however, lose any of her dread of them 

and could not repress a shudder whenever she heard 

a rustling in the thatch. 

One refuge she had which no reptile had ever been 
known to invade. That was her room, and here when 
| frightened by some unusual manifestation of creeping 
| life she could retire with a feeling of security. With 
| this place of safety to fly to she could endure to con- 
| template the chances when called to go outside it. By 
| degrees she grew into the ways of life in the tropics, 
| became interested in learning the Spanish language, 
| and in time came to the conclusion that she was 
having on the whole a very good visit. 
A new thing now came up to annoy her; this was 
the u table di ance from time to time 
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most searching cross-examination coupled with hints 
of a whipping in case she should be detected after 
refusing to confess, failed to produce any better 
results than tears and denials. The room was closely 
watched for a time, but the thief could not be caught. 
Renée was compelled in self-defence to lock up every 
small article in a box so large that it could not be 
carried away without observation. 

I have mentioned that the walls of the room were 
plastered. At one point about four feet above the 
floor, there was a hole in the wood-work and the 
plaster that had covered it had broken away. This 
left an opening several inches in diameter leading 
into the earth between the walls. Several times lately, 
while sitting or lying in her room, she thought she 
saw something inside the walls pass this opening, but 
it moved so swiftly that she could not distinguish 
what it was. She thought of mentioning the matter 
to her brother, but did not. She had had, in fact, so 
many false alarms that she did not care to risk getting 
laughed at for another. 

Sitting one morning in her room, she heard her 
brother call her from without. Starting for the door, 
as she was about to pass this hole in the wall some- 
thing was thrust out before her so close that she could 
not for the moment see what it was. She started 
back, and the next instant gave a scream of affright. 
The object was the head of a large snake, and two 
feet of its neck and body. The mouth was open so 
wide that the jaws were vertical, the forked tongue 
darted, and the head and neck writhed hideously. 
It seemed about to spring its full length into the room. 

Something, however, held back the reptile which 
was evidently doing its best to get into the room. 
Seeing that it made no progress, and hearing her 
brother call again, she mustered courage for the 
attempt, and with a scream rushed past the horrid, 
reaching head into the hall and out of doors. 

Here she came directly upon her brother, who with 
two stout negroes was pulling at a rope attached to 
some moving object in the house wall. She partly 





forgot her fright in the excitement of the scene 


INTRUDER. 


before her. She saw that the rope was fast about the 
thick body of a large snake within, which resisted so 
vigorously that all the strength of the three men 
could scarcely move it. 

By breaking down part of the wall so as to enlarge 
the opening, it finally began to give way and lose its 
hold. It came out slowly, backward, fighting all the 
way, and stretching until it seemed as if its iength 
would never end. When it finally came clear of the 
wall it was with a spring and a settiing into an ugly 
coil that caused every one to stand back. 

It was a maja between nine and ten feet long. 
Renée gazed fascinated in speechless terror at the big 
reptile. Her brother sent a negro for his shot gun, 
which was brought, and he finished the reptile with a 
charge of shot in the head. 

“I think we have found your robber, Renée,”’ said 
her brother. 

He approached the hole in the wall from which they 
had drawn the snake, and which she observed was 
about opposite the one opening into the wall of her 
room. After examining it with some care to make 
sure there were no more snakes within he called her 
to look. She then saw that the hole went completely 
through the wall from without to within; at one side 
was a large recess which her brother said had been 
the den of the snake. He told the negroes to pull 
down some more of the wall; this being done he 
called Renée to look again. 

“Here,” he said, “are your missing trinkets.” 

Sure enough there they were in the recess. Ribbons, 
handkerchiefs, gloves, stockings, spools, thimbles and 
even articles of jewelry were there piled together 
somewhat in the form of a nest. 

Her feelings were much worked up at the thought 
that while she was so congratulating herself on the 
immunity of her room from reptiles this great snake 
had been a frequent visitor there. I need not speak 
of her imaginings of what her sensations would have 
been had she ch d to ter it at night, upon 
the floor—to step uponit perhaps. And worst thought 
of all, suppose she had awakened some night to find 
| it making an investigation of her bed for plunder, 
| and felt its cold, heavy body crawling across her. 








She was much pleased with the things about her as | of small articles from her table and dressing-case. | Ugh! She was inclined to be angry with herself for 


seen by daylight. The vines with white and scarlet 
flowers that trailed over the veranda, the hedges of 
aloes and cactus, the plantain-trees with fan-like 
leaves, and everywhere the graceful and feathery 
palm-trees, all came in for a share of her admiration. 
Nor was she less interested later when taken over 
the plantation she for the first tithe saw coffee fields, 


Ribbons, handkerchiefs, every small thing, in fact, 
| left about loose, went from sight, and no one could 
| tell what became of them. She told her brother of 
| her losses. He at once suspected the slayes, who are 
| noted for petty stealing. He lost no time in making 
| a rigid inquisition of the h hold servants, but no 
| discovery concerning the missing articles was made. 
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their dark green blown white with snowy bl 
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Suspicion naturally fell most strongly upon Juana 


| having felt so secure. 

All, however, in reality had as is usual in earthly 
affairs turned out without the worst having happened. 
The hole in the wall was promptly built up, and the 
interior opening was filled in with stones and mortar 
so as to shut off all chance of such a visitation again. 

Renée had no more encounters with reptiles during 
that visit to Cuba, but she never would sleep in the 





as one having constant access to the room, but the | 











room again without the presence of Juana, whose 
bed was forthwith placed by her own. 

I, myself, who know the story of Renée to be 
authentic, never heard of any other instance of a 
snake becoming a collector of knickknacks. This one 
certainly got the credit of it. I am inclined to believe 
that some small, thievish animal, a rat perhaps, or it 
may be, the larger rodent called the jutia, may have 
gathered these things for the making of his nest, and 
then had an unwelcome visitor in the shape of the 
snake who probably swallowed him as a preliminary 
to taking possession of his quarters. The reptile by 
remaining on the spot fell in turn a victim, and in- 
curred besides the bad reputation as a thief which 
belonged properly to its predecessor. 

Juana was in the end a gainer by the event. Asa 
recompense for the unjust suspicion held for a time 
of her, she received presents from nearly every one 
in the househod, and from her young mistress some 
of the very articles she was suspected of having 
stolen. CLARENCE PULLEN. 
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A DEATHLESS PAST. 


The memory of a childhood passed 
Beneath a gentle mother’s sway, 
With love’s sweet mantle o’er it cast, 

Can never wholly pass away. 


N. Y. Weekly. —Francis M. Smith. 
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For the Companion. 


CANNIBAL SOLOMONS. 


The name of these coal-black islanders, with the 
uncomfortable epithet attached, becomes grimly 
familiar now And then, in connection with news 
from the Pacific of.terrible massacres, mutinies and 
cannibalism either ashore or afloat. The last sensa- 
tional story was that a cargo of Solomon Islanders 
had seized and eaten the entire crew of a German 
vessel conveying them from Samoa to their homes; 
and it is almost invariably the case that released 
plantation laborers are the heroes of these shocking 
tales. . 

Other ships and other crews have vanished from 
time to time and the impression has been strong that 
they shared a similar fate, though in the absence of 

positive proof the people prefer to believe they 

were swept away by the hurricanes so frequent 
in island latitudes. To one, however, who knows, 
as I do, something of these men and the ill-usage 
that often maddens them, there is a grim 
significance in the absolute immunity from 
such outrage enjoyed by ships which are 
taking this same sort of labor to Samoa. 
It is always on the return vessels that mutiny 
occurs—always the return vessels that mys- 
teriously disappear. The natural inference 
is that the passengers are answerable for 
what takes place. 

It by no means follows that, determined 
cannibals though they are, the mere greed 
for human flesh urged the Solomon men to 
their desperate deed. It is more probable 
that they gratified a long-cherished desire 
for vengeance that had grown within them 
during their period of ill-usage and actual 

slavery on the German Samoan plantations; and 
the reckless manner in which they are paid off 
provides them with the means for putting projects 
of vengeance into effect. 

For days before they leave Apia, these released 
savages are to be seen strutting over the town in all 
the glory of rifles and bayonets, with full cartridge 
pouches buckled around their naked waists, and in 
their boxes as much powder and as many bullets—not 
shot—as the remainder of their wages will procure. 
It is a well-known fact that in all the islands there is 
no game that requires a bullet. 

Hugging their dangerous playthings as children 
hug new toys, the Solomon Islanders hurry rejoicingly 
on board. When their arms are taken from them, to 
be stowed in the hold, the owners keep jealous watch 
over these treasures which will make them great 
warriors in their own country, and help them to pay 
off old scores. 

So the ship sails quietly on, and the black men bide 
their time, brooding over their wrongs and waiting 
the opportunity which may well come to them at last, 
if the crew, 9s sometimes happens, become stupefied 
by drink. In such a case the hold is broken into, the 
arms are seized, and the end comes in a hideous 
massacre and cannibal feast. 

In most cases the smarting sense of injury, the 
thirst for revenge, a virtue with all uncivilized beings, 
dates back to that evil day when, visiting the white 
man’s ship in friendly fashion, they found themselves 
roughly imprisoned in the hold and carried to sea. 
Men not actually kidnapped have been maddened by 
finding that the three moons for which they had en- 
gaged to labor meant with their masters three years— 
a stretch of time they are incapable of realizing. 

The Germans who were, up to 1885, the only im- 
porters of island labor in Samoa, had no legally pre- 
scribed system of agreement. In order to satisfy 
home scruples the German consul would board an 
incoming ship, and pretend to verify the cunningly 
drawn contract of voluntary service, to which the 
members of the human cargo set marks opposite their 
names, or such nicknames as their captors might give 
them. 

But how should savages so primitive as the Solomon 
men, who regard anything that is written with rever- 
ence, as some terrible fetich of the mighty white, 
comprehend the mysteries of a wordy document 
which sets forth that they fully understand and agree 
to all that is therein contained: wages, residence, 
length of servitude and arrangements for return? 
They do not comprehend, nor attempt to do so, but 
submissively put their marks where they are directed. 
Should they decline the recruiter signs for them, and 
the captain and mate having countersigned the docu- 
ment, it possesses all the legal force that is desired. 

Another method of obtaining laborers is that of 
subsidizing some powerful chief to go to war. As he 
gets an advance on the bargain in the shape of 
muskets and ammunition, he always wins an easy 
victory, and joyfully exchanges his human plunder 
for more guns, powder and bullets. 

Once afloat and all hope over, the list is pro- 
duced. The prisoners of war, the kidnapped and the 
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volunteers set down their mark for the satisfac- 
tion of the authorities at Apia, and all that is left 
the poor wretches is to suffer in silence or jump 
overboard and end their misery. 

This is the experience that lives with them 
through all their term of slavery. They may 
seem tractable and happy, and even grow attached 


the audience wondered if it were possible that 
certain strange notes heard from time to time 
could be produced from hollow reeds. Drawing 
near to examine, they found that at least half the 
performers had no instruments at all, but were 
doing their best with their voices to swell the 
concert of sweet sound. 











SOLOMON ISLANDERS. 


to their masters, but they never forget their 
wrongs, and will quite frankly inform all ques- 
tioners that they mean to kill a white man or two 
in retaliation, when the time comes. 

From their companions in bondage they soon 
learn the term they have to serve, and their ‘“‘head 
boy” will be seen on each full moon carefully 
cutting a notch on his tally stick. But alas! 
when he has faithfully recorded his last moon, 
and goes joyfully to the manager to demand his 
release, he is harshly told that his count is wrong. 
The lunar month is the only one he knows; his 
masters have counted by the calendar, and he is 
peremptorily sent back to his work. Bewildered, 
helpless and resentful, he obeys; but even when 
the full three years has elapsed he is often de- 
tained, sometimes for two years longer. 

The very appearance of a Solomon “‘boy’’—all 
are.called ‘‘boys,” irrespective of age—would con- 
vince a physiognomist that he belonged to a crafty 
and cruel but by no means stupid race. Indeed, 
his look suggests a curious subtilty. The-eyes, 
continually rolling, seem to take note of every- 
thing, and the dark scowl that distorts every 
feature, if the man is in the slightest degree 
angry, is by no means a pleasant thing to see. 

When these men are in full health, their skins, 
as soft and glossy as satin, are of the deepest 
imaginable black. Asa rule they are little and 
active—not large, but as faultless in shape as so 
many Apollos. A Solomon dandy will accentuate 
his natural tint by making his very abundant 
mop of frizzied hair almost white by constant 
bleaching with coral lime. This snowy mush- 
room-shaped head of hair, standing quite two 
feet above a jet-black face and body, has the 
oddest effect imaginable. 

The Solomons, in their way, are very musical, 
and when their plantation work is done will 
assemble on the moonlit beach to practise their 
wild harmony. They throw an immense amount 
of muscular energy into the work, never resting 
until unable to blow another note or even to keep 
their legs. 

The musical metre is regulated evidently by 
some acknowledged law; the instruments are all 
made of bamboo, the favorites being perfect imi- 
tations of Pandean pipes, but tuned to a peculiar 
pitch. The others are single bamboos of various 
lengths and diameters, the sound being produced 
by blowing across their mouths, and deeper or 
shriller in proportion to the lengths or openings. 

I was present some time ago at a concert given 
‘by special request’’ by a Solomon Island band. 
This consisted of some thirty performers, directed 
by a chief musician. When all set off at score, 
the music produced was of the most bewildering 
kind. It quite defied description, and yet was not 
unpleasant in its way. First came a sort of wail- 

ing strain that changed from slow to rapid meas- 
ure and back again with startling suddenness, 
rising and falling in barbaric bursts of quite clear 
cadence and accurately marked time. One mo- 
ment it seemed far, far away, the next it was 
unquestionably close, in the highest and shrillest 
notes of the Pandean pipes. In fact, it suggested 
nothing so much as waves of musical wailing 
flowing in from the distance, coming nearer and 
nearer till it burst in ecstatic fervor close at hand 
and passed away to make room for some fresh 
strange sound. 

The performance was clearly the result of much 
study, so cleverly did the hoarse booming of the 
big bamboo harmonize both in tune and tone with 
the notes of all the smaller canes filling up the 
consonant gap between the roar of the bass and 
the shrillest cry of the pipes. 


Each savage took an almost maddened interest 
in his work. Balancing first on one leg, then on 
the other, keeping perfect time the while, vio- 
lently contorting their bodies, bringing their heads 
close together and strenuously wagging them 
from side to side, as though to mix the issuing 
notes in one general musical mass, the men blew, 
grunted, snorted and writhed until the perspiration 
rolled from them. They would have gone on 
thus till they dropped, if they had not been sum- 
marily dismissed. W. B. Cuurcuwarp. 
——~+or-—__—_ 


THE POOREST. 


They are poor 
That have lost nothing ; they are poorer far 
Who, losing, have forgotten ; they most 
Of all, who lose and wish they m: 


THE PEACE CONGRESSES. 


During the month of July two noteworthy 
gatherings, having a similar purpose in view, 
took place in London. About the middle of the 
month the body known as the ‘‘Universal Peace 
Congress,’’ which met last year at Paris, assem- 
bled in the English capital; and ten days after- 
ward the meeting of the ‘International Parlia- 
mentary Conforence” followed close upon its 
heels. 

The first of these, the Universal Peace Con- 
gress, consisted of about two hundred gentlemen, 
belonging to a voluntary society the purpose of 
which is disclosed in its title. They aim to abol- 
ish, or, if not that, to lessen the chances and fre- 
quency of war, and to replace it by agreed-upon 
peaceful methods of settling disputes and quarrels 
between nations. 

Among the-members of the Congress were a 
number of distinguished men. The principal 
American delegate was David Dudley Field, the 
eldest of four brothers who in different ways have 
attained eminence. Another well-known Ameri- 
can who attended the sessions was Chauncey M. 
Depew. Other delegates of note were Sir Joseph 
Pease, and the Italian Marquis di Sestogno. 

The discussions of the Congress took a wide 
range. Much eloquence was heard about the 
horrors of war, its inconsistency with Christian 
doctrines, its wastefulness and its staying of the 
march of civilization. The methods, too, by 
which war might either be put an end to altogether, 
or at least by which its evil effects might be less- 
ened, were amply discussed. 

Essays on a variety of topics bearing upon the 
general subject were read and debated, and a 
number of resolutions were passed. One of these 
resolutions declared that “the brotherhood of 
man involves, as a necessary result, the brother- 
hood of nations, in which the true interests of all 
are admitted to be identical. The true basis of 
an enduring peace will be found in the applica- 
tion by nations of this great principle in all their 
relations one to another.” 

Another resolution called upon all teachers of 
history to call the attention of the young to the 
grave evils inflicted on mankind from all ages by 
war, and to the fact that war had been usually 
waged for insufficient causes. 

The most noteworthy resolution of the Congress, 
however, was that in which it declared its belief 
that the best method for averting war lay in the 
general adoption of the idea of arbitration. This 
idea, in general terms, is that where there is a 
subject of dispute between two nations, they shall 


| refer it to a third mutually friendly nation, to 





While the concert was in full swing, some of 


decide which is in the right, and that they shall 


abide by the decision made by that third nation. 
Very similar to these were the proceedings of 
the later assemblage, that of the ‘International 
Parliamentary Conference.’ This body was 
composed of members of the Parliaments of the 
various European nations who desire to establish 
arbitration as a settled principle of action between 
States. 

It was presided over by Signor Villari of Rome, 
and among its active members were Sir Lyon 
Playfair, Chevalier Koziowski of the Austrian 
Parliament, and Doctor Barth of the German 
Reichstag. This conference also strongly ex- 
pressed itself as in favor of arbitration as the 
true pathway to general and permanent peace. 

No doubt every word that was said at both 
these meetings was true, and every reason given 
why war should cease was excellent and sound. 
Yet it is hardly probable that any marked result 
will follow from their deliberations. 

The nations of Europe stand, armed to the 
teeth, watching each other with jealous eyes,— 
nor is it likely that any one of them will set the 
noble example of disarming, and agreeing to set- 
tle all its claims and ambitions and grievances by 
the peaceful method of arbitration. 


—_+or —___—__ 


QUIET. 


Let the light speak—and it shall sa; 
There is 3 r) and no delay, 7 


Perfect quiet brings the day. 
Perfect growth i little shows: 
He who hastes shall lose by 5: 
He who clutches mar by ¢ 3 
He who hurries spoils his deed 
And swells the debt he owes. 
—E. E. Reader. 





PENSION LEGISLATION. 


The legislation on the subject of pensions to 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, passed by 
the Fifty-first Congress at the present session and 
signed by the President, has been the most impor- 
tant which has been enacted for several years. 
The principle, once embodied in an act but vetoed 
by President Cleveland, that the soldier who was 
not injured during the war, but has become in- 
capacitated for labor since that time, is entitled to 
a place on the pension rolls, is now admitted, and 
is a part of the law of the land. 

The disability pension act, so-called, is one 
which grants pensions ‘to soldiers and sailors 
who are incapacitated for the performance of 
manual labor,” and provides for pensions ‘to 
widows, minor children and dependent parents.”’ 

Under it, all honorably discharged persons 
who served ninety days or more in the army or 
navy of the United States during the Civil War, 
and who are unable to earn a support by their 
manual labor, are placed upon the pension rolls 
upon proving their disability. 

This disability must be of an acute and perma- 
nent character, and not the result of the victim’s 
own vicious habits. It must incapacitate him 
from gaining his living by the work of his hands; 
but it is not necessary that he shall be dependent 
upon that work—that he shall have no other 
source of support—in order that the veteran may 
get his name upon the rolls. As the bill was 
originally passed by the Senate, this condition of 
the applicant’s actual dependence upon his own 
labor was required; but the House of Represen- 
tatives struck the clause out, and in order to come 
to an agreement the Senate receded from its posi- 
tion. 

Tho act also provides that the parents of a 
soldier who died as the result of causes which 
already entitled him to an invalid pension shall 
only be required, in order to get their names 
placed on the pension roll, to prove that they are 
without other means of support than their own 
manual labor, or the contributions of others not 
legally bound to support them. 

The bill further provides for a pension of eight 
dollars a month to widows of soldiers or sailors 
who served ninety days, and of two dollars a 
month to their children under sixteen years of 
age, provided such widows and children are de- 
pendent upon their daily labor for their support. 
It is not necessary that the soldier who was the 
husband or father shall have died as the result of 
his army service; the service is sufficient. 

However, the widow’s pefision ceases if she 
remarries, and the children’s pensions cease when 
they reach the age of sixteen—unless they are 
insane, idiotic or permanently helpless, in which 
case they continue for life. 

It is officially estimated that the legislation of 
this Congress will place upon the pension rolls the 
names of about three hundred thousand men, who 
will receive an average of one hundred and eight 
dollars a year; seventy-five thousand widows, at 

ninety-six dollars a year; and twenty-five thou- 
sand children, at twenty-four dollars a year. 

This will raise the number of pensioners to 
nearly if not quite eight hundred thousand. To 

provide for the pensions of all these people for one 
year, the present Congress has appropriated one 
hundred and sixty-eight million dollars, which is 
more than one-third of the estimated receipts of 
the government from all sources of revenue. 

This great sum far surpasses the appropriations 
ever made by any other government as pensions 
for patriotic service in war, and approaches the 
amounts expended by the great armed nations of 
Europe in the maintenance of their armies. 

What is called a service pension bill, providing 
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every veteran who served ninety days in the 
Union Army in the Civil War, is asked for by 
many of the soldiers’ organizations, and has been 
favored by party conventions in several States. 
As it is estimated that there are still some five 
hundred thousand survivors of the war unpen- 
sioned, after deducting those who will be pensioned 
by the latest bills passed, it will be seen that the 
charge of such a service pension bill would 
amount to a very large sum. 


—_—_———_o——""" 


PAYING FOR PRESENTS, 


Belle Swan was well- ing and i »—pretty, 
and she knew it. She was poor also, and could not 
afford to buy the ornaments with which richer girls 
set off their beauty. 

The boys who went with her to school discovered 
that Belle would accept pretty gifts, even cheap 
jewelry, from them, which they would hesitate to 
offer to the other girls. 

“I know ‘you are my friend, just like a brother!” 
she would say to Tom or Joe or Ben as the case might 
be, when she slipped a new ring on her finger or 
pinned a brooch in her dress. She never told Ben 
Paull that she took gifts from the others. Ben was 
a manly, honest fellow with a profound respect for 
allwomen. When he left Dinsport to go into busi- 
ness in Cincinnati he thought Belle the purest and 
most modest woman living. 

During that summer James Pollard, a travelling 
agent for a sewing-machine firm, came to the village. 
He was a married man with a wife and child whom 
he neglected: his habits were bad, and his manners 
coarse. But the village girls thought him a model of 
manly beauty, and he said nothing about his wife. 
He took Belle to picnics, walked with her, drove 
out alone with her. The man knew that no girl of 
respectable parentage in the city would admit a 
stranger to such intimacy, and did not give the village 
girl credit for the modesty and purity which she 
really possessed. 

At heart Belle disliked him. She saw that he was 
vulgar and feared that he was not a good man. But 
he sent her one day a neck-chain and pendant, set 
with sham rubies. It was just what she wanted to 
set off her white throat. It was a great temptation, 
and after a little hesitation she took the chain and 
wore it to a picnic the next day. 

As Pollard came toward her, his eye lighted with 
triumph. His voice had a jeering tone when he spoke 
to her which was new to it. He had now a hold upon 
her. The chain was like a yoke upon her neck. 

Belle had heaped all of her gaudy little ornaments 
upon her person that afternoon. There were the 
ear-rings that Tom had given her, and Joe’s pin, and 
Dave’s bracelet. Ben Paull was to be at the picnic 
and she wished to look her best in his eyes. 

Presently the stranger, Pollard, followed her to the 
spring where she had gone for water. The other 
young men happened to be standing together and saw 
them exchange a few words. Then Pollard kissed 
her. 

He boasted of it when he came back. “She ob- 
jected,” he said. “But she had not thanked me for 
my necklace. It was worth a kiss. She had to pay.” 

“A good idea!” exclaimed Dave. “She’ll pay me 
for my bracelet.” 

‘‘And me for the ear-rings!” cried Tom. 

“And me for the pin she wears,” said another. 

Ben looked at them with scorn and rage in his 
heart. The jokers were vulgar. But what was the 
girl who had subjected herself to their coarse jokes? 
When she came up, pale with mortification, he 
avoided her. The girl who was hung with the offer- 
ings of other men could never be his wife. 

Belle has her poor rings and necklace still, and a 
sense of shame and mortification that time will 
hardly efface. 

No young girl should accept gifts from any man. 
The girl who does it betrays the fact that she is not 
carefully guarded by parental training, and that her 
own instinct is not fine enough to warn her of dan- 
ger. 








THREE ROCKS. 


One of the most successful business men in this 
country, a man who beginning without a dollar has 
made a world-wide reputation in amassing a huge 
fortune, and in maintaining a character for strict 
integrity, recently warned all boys entering a com- 
mercial life that there were three rocks ahead, on 
which if they once ran aground they would go to 
ruin. 

The first was liquor. ‘Nothing can be made of a 
young man in business life,” he adds, “no matter 
what his ability, if he drinks.” 

The second was speculation. The foundations of 
any business, whether it be that of a great controller 
of a trust, or a newsboy selling a dollar’s worth of 
papers, are undermined the moment the gambling 
element comes into it. 

This warning is not likely to reach effectively any 
large speculators through The Companion. But it 
will reach tens of thousands of lads who in farm- 
houses, in offices and shops are tempted to invest part 
of their small earnings in lotteries or stock gambling. 
Two facts bearing on this subject are worth their 
consideration. 

A man who as a legitimate broker reached a con- 
trolling position in Wall Street, was asked just before 
his death if he had known many men outside of the 
exchange make a fortune by gambling in stocks. 
After some consideration he replied : 

“Not a single one. I have known amateurs come 
on the street and make large sums by a chance hit. 
But they always persevered, and invariably ended 
poorer than when they began. The business more 
than any,other requires long experience and carefully 
trained judgment. No novice can master it. 

The other fact is that the profits of the most fairly 
conducted lottery in the United States were so vast 
that it was enabled to offer a million and a quarter of 
dollars a year for the mere right to renew its charter. 

What chance has the poor shop-boy or clerk who 
buys a share in a lottery ticket or speculates in stock, 
to turn his dollar into thousands as he hopes, against 
such odds as these? 

The third rock in the way of the business man was 








for an appropriation of eight dollars a month to 





the reckless backing ci his fellows. His first duty, 
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says the wise counsellor, is to his partners and credi- 
tors. After their interests are secured let him be 
generous. 

A rock, not pointed out upon this chart, has proved 
the ruin of countless business craft. It is the temp- 
tation dishonestly to adulterate or lower the value of 
the goods sold. A drug, a machine, a fabric is of the 
best quality and hence deservedly popular. Its owners 
are reaping a small but certain profit. A little more 
alcohol in the drug,a cheaper make of steel in the 
machine, a mixture of shoddy in the yarn, and these 
profits will be immeasurably increased. 

But the public is keen of eye and merciless of 
judgment. The dishonest manufacturer finds his 
downward road short and swift. His capital of good 
opinion once destroyed, it never can be restored. 





HIS TEXT. 


Probably no class of men can compare with the 
clergy in providing stories for the common stock of 
literature. If any one doubts this, he has only to 
listen to a group of preachers on some social occa- 
sion. 

The late Doctor Ward of Yankton, Dakota, was 
famous for the number of good stories he could tell. 
One of the last recollections which an old friend had 
of him was at a banquet of college men, where he 
related the following of a college classmate who was 
present. 

This classmate was a rising young minister, very 
absent-minded, very earnest and very sensitive. 
Hurrying to church one Sunday morning and going 
into the pulpit late, he was horrified to discover that 
he had not his carefully written sermon with him. 
The service had begun by the singing of the anthem, 
but he called up one of his neighbor’s boys and gave 
him hurried directions about his study and the prob- 
able location of the sermon, and sent him post-haste 
to get it and return as fast as possible. 

The service proceeded and still the boy did not 
appear. The young preacher was in agony. He had 
never preached without notes, and the perspiration 
stood in great beads on his forehead as he wondered 
what he would do if the sermon did not come. 

Finally, just as the last stanza of the hymn which 





preceded the sermon was being sung, the boy ap-| 
peared, rushed up the aisle conspicuously and handed 
the minister his manuscript. The clergyman -took 
the package nervously, opened it, and during pro- | 
found stillness, announced the text. Not until he) 
had spoken it, did the meaning of it flash over him. 
It was this: 

“Rejoice with me; for I have found the piece | 
which I had lost!” 
This was too much for the audience. The people 
laughed outright. But the lesson was a good one for 
the minister, who never forgot his sermon again 

while in that parish. 


—_—_—_—_+o-—___—_ 


WEAVING DONE BY SPIDERS. 


There are few objects in nature from which an 
object-lesson can be taken more conveniently than 
from the web of a spider. The work is carried on in | 
the house and out of doors, and it is done with no 
attempt at concealment. Easy as it is to watch the 
whole process of constructing a web, an account of 
it will yet be of interest to many readers. A con- 
tributor to “Knowledge” gives a description of the 
work of a common house spider. 

The spider seems to take pains, before beginning 
his web, to select a spot where there are chances of 
obtaining plunder and where it will be secure. It 
then discharges a little drop of glutinous fluid, creeps 
up the wall, and joins the thread from one wall to 
the other. The first thread thus formed is drawn 
tight, and fixed at each end with other threads, upon 
which the durability of the whole fabric depends. 

The foundation of the web being completed, the 
spider next makes a number of threads parallel to 
the first, and then crosses them with other threads, 
the sticky substance of which they are formed serv- 
ing to bind them, when newly made, to each other. 
It now begins to double and treble the threads that 
border its web, securing the edges as it does so. 
Lastly, it forms a kind of tunnel with webbing. This 
is to serve as a retreat where it can conceal itself 
from its enemies and also from its prey, and is gen- 
erally placed in the angle of the walls. 

When the spider’s work is done, it often happens 
that the approach of some large animal or the pass- 
age of the housemaid’s broom will destroy in a minute 
the labor of days. In this case, as soon as the danger 
is passed away, the spider patiently begins to repair 
the web. 

For this purpose it is provided with a store of the 
glutinous matter of which the web is made. When 
possible, the spider prefers the mending business, 
as it is provided with only a limited quantity of 
glutinous matter, which when it is exhausted cannot 
probably be renewed. 


—_+or___—_ 


TOO APT AT RETORT. 


In the latter days of Frederick the Great, writes 
Sir Henry Taylor, the British minister plenipotentiary 
at the court of Berlin was Hugh Elliot. The relz. | 
tions between Prussia and England were not alto. | 
gether friendly, and the personal intercourse between | 
Elliot and Frederick was not at all so. The king 
indulged in gibes and sneers but little disguised, and 
Elliot in equivocal retorts. 

A respectable minister of Frederick’s at the British 
court had been recalled and replaced by a notoriously 
ill-conditioned fellow merely to spite the English 
Cabinet. 

“What do they say of Blank in London?” asked 
Frederick, in a taunting tone. 

“That he worthily represents your Majesty,” 
replied Elliot, bowing to the ground. 

This did not mend matters, and the king would uot 
speak to Elliot at several successive levées. Elliot, 
highly indignant, was longing for an opportunity to 
be revenged, when, intelligence having arrived that 
Hyder Ali had made a successful attack upon British 
possessions, the king asked, in a wicked way: 

“Mr. Elliot, who is this Hyder Ali who knows so 
well how to settle your affairs in the Indies?” 








“Sire,” answered Elliot, “he is an old despot who 


has plundered his neighbors a good deal, but now, 
thank heaven, he has come to his dotage.” 

It is needless to say that Mr. Elliot with his pro- 
nounced views on despots was speedily sent else- 
where to exercise his energetic irony. He was trans- 
ferred to Copenhagen. 
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A QUAINT ACCOUNT-BOOK. 


In a cash account may be read a fragment of the 
owner’s biography. Rarely, however, are the inci- 
dents, traits of character, and tastes which it indi- 
cates so interestingly presented as in the unique 
account-book of Lady Eleanor Butler and Miss Pon- 
sonby. A sketch of these ladies, who passed many 
years in a little cottage in the country, is given in 
Belgravia. Evidently they were industrious persons, 
severe toward the shortcomings of ‘‘Moses Jones,” 
and the tinker, the “taylor” and the gardener, whom 
they certainly did not overpay, and they were, as 
many items similar to that of ‘‘flannel for troops” 
testify, generous according to their small means. 
The “‘Scip” referred to was a favorite dog. sda 

s.d. 
1791. Moses Jones, in payment of oom, 
and more than he deserved, 
John Rodgers, for bad work, . . 2 
Tinker, for spoiling tea-kettle, ‘ 1 
Ale from “Hand,” not fit to be 
drank, 
David the taylor for doing nothin 
Our precious and never to be 
‘otten Scip’s last expenses, 
To David Miller because his pig eat 
our potatoes, 
Weaver for weaving table-linen and 
towels, . 
Powdered Hair tax, 
1704. Taxgather unusually early, April 10, 
Four little boys at chimney-fire, 
1795. Little Mollie, eneouragement for 
going well-dressed to church, . 
Halston gardener, with horrid 
melon, . 
Mr. Salmon, for cleaning our teeth, 
Contribution of flannel for troops, 
Old, dirty, ungrateful Loyd, . 
Moses’ wages, one weeks’ ‘drunken. 
ness deducted, 
Spinning wheel, . . ei oe 
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MODERN ELOQUENCE, 


That the flowers of eloquence have not been all 
| gathered is from time to time evident when some 
| bold orator breaks out in a high strain. A gentleman 
| who passed the Fourth of July in a mountain village 


| this year furnishes the following as a specimen of the 
| eloquence which found favor on that occasion. 


The 
oration was delivered by a local magnate, a man who 
has political aspirations, and of whom his neighbors 
say that “the ’squire had ought to go to Congress ;” 
and the hearer declares that he wrote down this bit 
of modern eloquence on the spot, exaggerating it not 
in the least. 


“Since first the great hand of Liberty was ex- 
tended to pluck our sinking land like a brand from 
the maelstrom of oppression, and to make despots 
tremble in their palaces till the welkin of all Europe 
rang with their cries of impotent terror, there has 
been one day which has been as a star in "the hearts 
of all freemen, awakening reverberating echoes 
which nothing can quench, and from which shall 
spring in glorious efflorescence the flowers of civili- 
zation and the deep-delved treasures of learning and 
law. The insolence of English tyranny was the lust 
straw in the cup of American endurance, and a nation 
of freemen sprang full-armed into being, as a splen- 
did comet soars in the heights of the empyrean.’ 

The phrase “last straw in the cup” so pleased the 
hearer who reports this, that he has adopted it as a 
household ‘word, while he declares that he awaits 
with interest the appearance of the ’squire in Con- 
gress, feeling sure that an immediate revival of 
American eloquence will follow. 


—_—__+o+--___ 


THE RIGHT CHORD. 


On board a man-of-war any member of the ship’s 
company touches his hat when he comes on deck. 
He would do so were there no superior officer pres- 
ent. He “salutes the deck.’”” The custom is typical 
of every sailor’s sentiment of respect, admiration, 
and affection for his vessel, if the craft be handsome 
and a first-class “sea-boat.”” The strength of this 
sailor loyalty was well understood by an English 
officer, the late Captain Hall. 


Captain Hall was in command of a remarkably 
fine ys on the South African —, which he 
always kept in exquisite order, and of which he and 
his crew were coe roud. The handsome bust on 
her beautiful ead was brightly gilded and 
great care was tabea. of it. 

On one occasion the harmony which usually pre- 
vailed on board was in some way disturbed. Instead 
of resorting to corporal punishment, Captain Hall 
summoned the men aft and in a simple, manly speech 
pointed out the impropriety of their conduct. He 
concluded thus: 

“So now, my lads, if this be not put an end to, and 
hearty good. will restored, I’ll blacken your figure-head 
and put the ship in mourning! 

Had a borhbshell fallen at their feet, the men could 
not have been more astonished. He had touched the 
right chord. Have their figure-head blackened! Not 
they—anything rather than that. They at once 
resumed their wonted good-behavior and amiability. 


as ocean ANN eae 
HIS NAME. 


A lady gives a reporter for the Pittsburg Dispatch 
a bit of experience which illustrates how easily sen- 
sible persons may be led into making ridiculous re- 
marks if they allow themselves to be, as this lady 
says that she was, “flustered.” 


I was on my way from Chicago, and in the car met 
an old friend of my school-days. I was very glad to 
see him, and he in turn seemed equally glad to see 
me. We indulged in a host of reminiscences, ang 
thing calling up another, but all the time I was 
— and mortified because I couldn’t recollect his 


“The only thing I could remember was that at school 
we used to call him ‘‘Dumpy,” on account of his 
short, thick figure. Of course I could not think of 
addressing a middle-aged gentleman, who was evi- 
ene, aman of wealth and social standing, by such 
a title 

redicament grew more and more uncomforta- 
bie” ou know yourself how awkward it is to keep 
on cogiag Mr. and Sir to a man. All the while we 
were talking I kept wondering how I should get out 
of my difficulty, and thinking in this way of two 
things at once I must have got pretty well muddled. 
At last I said: 

‘Let me see—what was your name before you were 
married?” 

I found out; but you ought to have seen his face. 
I am glad you didn’t see mine, 





For an ache, pain orcramp, internal or external,use 
“Brown’s Household Panacea.” A superior remedy.[Adv. 
a os 


Burnett’s Cocoaine.—A PERFECT DRESSING FOR 
THE Hair.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a large 
proportion of deodorized Cocoa-nuT Om, prepared ex- 
pressly for this purpose. No other Compound possesses 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various 
conditions of the human hair. It is conceded by all 
who have used it to be the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the World. [Adv. 


— > 
About Bird-Cages. No. 2. 

Brass wire is used for the best Cages, because among 
other reasons, it is strong and light. But brass is not 
all alike. Cages are ordinarily made of soft wire, 
which has no “life” in it; it bends easily, stays bent, 
and the cage lacks stiffness and elasticity. To help the 
faulty material, hollow bands of very thin and soft 
brass are used, and the pliable frame is soldered to 
them. This is an excellent way not to make a cage; 
we’ll tell you the right way next time. [Adv. 
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SCIENCE HILL 4 W. T. POYNTER, Shelbyville, 
BRADFORD ACADEMY. £07, tt? Bigher educe- 


— women. 
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corps com) ——— teachers. Year commences Septem- 
ber 10, 1890. For circulars and admission ap 

MISS ‘ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal, Br: ord, Mass. 
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HORTHAND BY MAIL. Swi postal for cata. 
W.E. BARCUS, Phila., Pa., Box 451. (Late Prin. Short- 
hand Dept., Peirce Col. Leadi ‘ing Bus. Cok in the U.S.) 


TELECRA PHY. 


Learner’s manual of coments Bs instruction, with de- 








scription of instruments. wb 3 up Teles raph 
tine? ectric Bell Batteries, etc. y mail, FREE, 
J. iH. Bunnell & Con 76 Cortlandt St., New York 
| Frence, on your 
Boots 
French 
LAUIEO:: Dressing Shoes. 





AP BICYCLES -32225%. 


No extra charge ; all makes, ed or 2d hand; 
lowest gpoes aus guaranteed. for Cata: 
Rouse, HazarD & Co., 8 H am Peoria, Ill. 


BACCY KNEES 


Baal 13 remedied. Greely Pant Gtrctcher, 
cts. Agents wanted. B.J.G ’ 
Watt Ase Street, Boston, — 
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Begins Sept. 11. Prepares for College and Prof 
Schools. French and German. Special attention to] gese 
English. Send for new Catalogue to JOHN GREENE, Prin 


NOTRE DAME of MARYLAND. 


Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies and 
Preparat ory School for Little Girls. 
Condue Med b e School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
EMBL Pr O., Near BALTIMORE, Md. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


55th Y on tee tea L gtk Coll the 
ear jege 
Government Academies, 4 itary 








and Business. Mili Drill. 
& AMEN, Principals. 


“Do Not Stammer.” 


J. D. Wattles, Pub. S. S. Times, writes :—“I have con- 
fidence in Prof.Johnston and the methods used by him.” 
Send for pepeee Pamphlet to E. 8S. JOHNSTON’S IN- 
STITUTE, ~ cor. 1ith & Spring Garden Sts., Phila.. Pa. 











a COLLEGE, Pougnkeepsie, N.Y., 
astman : 

Address as above for illustrated catalogue. _ 
Chemistry, and on Engineering. Confers degree of 
the four years, exclusive of o 


housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 
circular of “ Never.Break” Steel Utensils, 
Offers both sexes the best 
poacettomss advantages at the 
Business houses 
sistants. 88 as above for illustrated ca 
VIRGINIA UNITARY {NSTITUTE, — 
ma Year. state Military, Scientific and Technical 
graduate in Academic Course, also degrees of Bachelor 
of Science and Civil Engineer in Technical Courses. 
All expenses, including clothing and incidentals, pro- 
Gen. SCOTT StiPP, ‘Superintendent. 
If you contem- 
YOUNG MAN, Sora 
School, it will 
ay you to visit 
the ROCHESTER BU aoa UNI RSITY 
miles awa: 
school, ym ‘anemia of it with all others, will 
help you to promptly decide the question. ere 
MOST PERFECT CURLER AND Caren MADE. 
PAL. est, = and e 


fect earl: No Catches or “Springs to get ey of gl 
Sold uy dealers. For 5c. we will mail one post-paid. 


HANCOCK & ALLEN, Winchendon, Mass. 


FOR THE BOYS! 


THE 


VICTOR JUNIOR, 


far the best boys’ bicy- 
cle inthe marcos. Prices 
wonderful ly reduced. 
ol ers» “Special Jr. 


OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA. shitty 
All about California Rural Life, Fruit Growing and Farming. 
Sent on Trial $1.50 per year, Specimen Copies Free. 


neg for three mo to any one 
contemplating coming to fornia, os for one # naeal 
for fifty cents in stamps to new Eastern 

Address THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY, 


Room 65, Nevada Block, San Francisco, Cal. 





The BRONSON SUPPLY CO.,Cleveland,Ohio, 
we De vith competent as- 
Thorough Co in general and applied 
vided at rate of $36.00 per — as an average for 
ommercia 
before decidin "ors, though you may live a thousand 
Circular free. ILLIAMS & ROGERS, ROCHESTER, N. 
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FOR THE TEETH 


PDELICIOUSLY FLAVORED DENTIFRICE. 
Cleanses, Preserves, Beautifies. 
LarGe BoTTLes, Price 25 Cents. 


Sample Vial sent free to any address, 


PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY 


E. W. Hoyt & Co., LoweELt, Mass. 
ssaeiiianaaaiae OF THE 


=| es Hoyt’s So Steen. 
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LADIES 


WHO VALUE A REFINED COMPLEXION 
MUST USE 


POZZONI'S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER. 


It imparts a brilliant transparency to the 
skin. Removes pimples, freckles, and dis- 
colorations, and makes the skin delicately 
soft and beautiful. It contains no lime, white 
lead or arsenic. In three shades: pink or 
flesh, white and brunette. For sale by 























All Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers Everywhere. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

















ENGLISH DECORATED 
DINNER SET. No. 165. (12 Pieces. 


Premium wit s F packed 
and aelteared at depot for $1°.¢ 
have hundreds of other Sets, plain and Somntel 
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of 100 
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Gashs prices Dinner and Ten Sets, Silver-plated Ware 
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. costs you nothing and will interest you. 120 pages. 





THE LONDON TEA CO., 793 Washington Street, Boston. 





‘““Forget-me-not” Ring. 


Beautiful Solid Gold Rings. 


This new and elegant Solid Gold Ring is engraved with a beautiful spray 
of Forget-me-not flowers. The sentiment of such a blossom is dear to the heart of every person, young or old. 
As a gift for a friend this Ring will make a most 
appropriate souvenir of the feelings of the giver. 
Garnet Ring, No. 301. 
offered by us for several years and has proven one 
of our most popular premiums. It is made of solid 


This Ring has been 





gold and 
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“FORGET-ME-NOT” RING. 





Publishers Youth's Companion. PERRY MASON 


ted with ag 

Either Ring given to any subscriber to Taz Com- 
PANION for only one new name. Price of either Ring, 
$1.00. Postage and packing, 6 cents, when sent as a 


Each Ring is packed i a plush-lined box. To as- 
certain the size you wish to order consult page 566 
of our last October Premium List. 


Garnet. 





GARNET RING, NO. 301, 


& CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 














AUGUST. 

Th. 28. French Army landed in Mexico, 1862. 
Fr. 29. Oliver Wendell Holmes born, 1809. 
Sa. 30. Turks defeated at Plevna, 1877. 

Su. 31. John Bunyan died, 1688. 
SEPTEMBER. 

Mo. 1. Battle of Chantilly, Va., 1862. 

Tu. 2. Great Fire of London, 1666. 

We. 3. Valparaiso, Chili, founded, 1544. 


THE YOUTH’S 


| Faith and love! These are things which no | 
meney can buy, yet which God gives freely to | 
poor and rich alike, if they but seek them in the 
right spirit. 

——- -- +e 


TO THE RESCUE. 


| Muscular strength is largely influenced by mental 

| condition. Sudden excitement, in particular, some- | 
| times produces almost miraculous effects, so that the 

doer of an act can hardly believe afterward that he 

really accomplished it. In cool blood he might as | 
well try to move a mountain. Mr. F. Y. Dabney, in | 
“Battles and Leaders of the Civil War,” gives an 
instance of the efficacy of an encouraging word and 
example. The story is interesting also as setting in 
a favorable light one of the most famous of the Con- 
federate generals. 

The incident occurred on the morning after the 
battle of Williamsburg. Late in the preceding after- | 
noon general orders had been issued by seneral | 
Joseph E. Johnston, informing us of the intended | 
retrograde movement on the next morning. Among | 








For the Companion. 
SUNRISE ON THE ALPS. 


Hark ! how the wakened echoes ring ! 
oo arng of the Alpine Ln 
rom peak to peek goes quavering 
Through all the aisles of morn. 
The first faint line of sunrise fire 
Along the cloudy east is drawn, 
And one by one the stars expi 
As rings the anthem-peal of 


Come forth, and taste the winy air 
While yet the dews are diamond-bright ; 
Come forth, and 8) with thankful prayer 
The shadow of the wings of ait. 
Come forth, and watch the unsullied snows, 
Ran, r lofty range, expand ; 
Come forth, and see the morning’s rose 
Burst o’er the Bernese Oberland ! 
Swift-smitten by a transient ray, 
A lordly pinnacle of ice 
mee, in oem ie spertese way, 
A giant spray 0 jel weiss ; 
—= the horizon’s utmost bound 


k to cloud one may espy, 
Round rising over rainbow round, 
acob’ der scale the sky. 
The west has felt a flush of flame 

That sets its forest heart astir,: 
And breathes the radiant morning’s name 
In symphonies of pine and fir. 
The lower m kward rolled, 
And, as the crowning splendors burn, 
They kindle into lambent gold 
The blue enamel of Lucerne. 
‘Now every heaven-aspiring height, 
From rea oo 


Reveals to the enraptured sight 
Its evanescent aureole. 
The scars the breast of Nature wore 
Are thrown in such divine eclipse, 
« The soul of man is dumb before 
The dawn’s supreme apocalypse. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


re 
dawn. 





pole, 
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For the Companion. 
LIVING IN THE DARKE. 


Mrs. Jefferson, the wife of a wealthy gentleman 
in New York, wished one day to send some 
directions to a seamstress. 

*] will drive over to see her,” she said. ‘It is 
easier to explain what I desire to be done by 
talking than by writing.”’ 

The girl was found in a poor little house by the 
roadside just out of the city. She came out, 
smiling, to meet her customer, and as Mrs. Jeffer- 
son entered the house, the father and mother, 
white-haired old Germans, rose to greet her, their 
faces beaming with kindness and welcome. 

The room was bare but clean. An open Bible 
lay on the stand; a fat cat slept in the sun by the 
door. But Mrs. Jefferson’s eyes were fixed with 
delight on the roses that climbed over the side of 
the house and the plants that filled the windows. 

**How is this, Mary ?”’ she said. ‘I am a dear 
lover of flowers and pay a skilful florist to attend 
to my plants. This rose never grows so luxuri- 
antly under his care; it is actually covering your 
roof. The plants I have in my house, too, soon 
lose their freshness, while yours run wild with 
blossoms. Why is it ?”’ 

“We have the sun and air, madam,” said 
Mary. ‘That is all.”’ 

As Mrs. Jefferson drove homeward these words 
remained in her mind. She was annoyed at her 
failure with flowers. She had never considered 
money in the purchase of the costliest roses and 
the rarest orchids, but their beauty soon faded. 
Money could not bring sunlight and fresh air 
inte her stately dark palace. 

It seemed to Mrs. Jefferson, as she drove on 
silently, that there were other flowers which would 
not bloom in her house. She and her husband 
and daughter lacked no luxury which wealth 
could command. They were people of culture; 
they had travelled everywhere, and were well 
received in society ; yet there was little of bright- 
ness in their lives! A laugh was rarely heard, or 
a look of affection exchanged among them. 

“The sun,” she thought, bitterly, ‘does not 
shine into our house! There is no love there to 
make us happy and light-hearted.” 

It was only too true. Her husband fretted in- 
cessantly about his business; this man had made 
a fortune by a lucky chance; that one had suc- 
ceeded in politics. He was envious and cynical. 
Her daughter found a gay life unsatisfactory and 
hollow ; yet she sought nothing better, and passed 
half her time in sleep or in complaints. Mrs. 
Jefferson herself, in all her splendor, 
the monotonous days. 

Yet these poor people, in their meagrely fur- 
nished house, were healthy and happy. Even in 
old age they were glad to be alive. 


Then she remembered the open Bible, and the 


tears rose to her eyes. 


The sun shone into their windows to make | 
their flowers grow, and God's sun was in their | P/ant,” and threw a five-cent piece. 


hearts to make their lives bloom and bear fruit. 


wearied of | 


the instructions was one to the effect that any gun | 
caisson, or quartermaster or commissary wagon, 
which might become set in the mud so as to impede | 
the line of march, must be destroyed at once. In| 
other words, the road must be kept clear. 

The writer was a lieutenant in Snowden Andrews’ 
battery of light artillery, and as such, commanded 
one section of two guns, which, with their caissons, 
required four teams of six horses each. One of 
these teams was notoriously weak, and when the 
general orders were read, became very anxious 
about it, especially as nothing is considered more 
humiliating to a battery than to have to part with a 
portion of its equipment, no matter what the cause 


a! be. 

hen the retreat commenced, therefore, I endeav- 
ored to keep all the men of my section well in hand, 
and ready to assist at a moment’s notice. 

For six miles north of Williamsburg the entire 
army was falling back over a single road, and as 
there had been tg my rains, this road was badly 
cut up, and the mud in many places was up to the 
axles of the guns. Finally my weak team balked, 
with the gun in a deep hole. 

Every effort was made by the driver to dislodge the 
gun, but without avail; and when I got to the wheels, 
with as many men as could be utilized, 1 found that 
the horses could not be made to work in concert. 

The whole line to the rear was at a dead stand-still, 
when I observed a party of ted officers ing 
down the road from the front, and presently I recog- 
nized General Johnston at their head. We all were 
covered with mud and straining every muscle to 
extricate the gun, when the general, resplendent in 
uniform, white gauntlets, and polished cavalry boots, 
rode up and halted by our side. 

I gave the military salute, and stood like a criminal | 
—e sentence. To my surprise he remarked, in | 
a very kindly tone: “Well, lieutenant, you seem to | 
be in trouble.” 

“Yes, sir,” I replied, “ 
| have to abandon this gun. 
| “Oh no, I reckon not! Let me see what I can do.” 

Thereupon he leaped from his horse, waded out 
into the mire, seized one of the wheel-spokes, cov- 
ered as it was with mud, and called out : “Now, boys, 
all together!” 

The effect was magical, and the next moment the 








| 


and I am afraid we shall 


un jumped clear of the mud-hole. After that our 
attery used to swear by “Old Joe.” 





COLOR-VISION. 


It is generally understood that objects about us are 
visible by the light whieh they reflect. This is the 
case with all bodies that are not themselves luminous. 
The light which falls upon them is made up of rays 
of all the primary colors. If all these rays are 
reflected, the body is said to be white; if they are all 
absorbed, we say that the body is black. The color 
really belongs to the light by which the object is seen. 


In most instances the light is neither all absorbed 
nor all reflected. If one or the other of these two 
things did invariably happen, we should live in a 
black-and-white world. aom. if the different col. 
ored rays were all affected in the same way by any 
given surface, we should see only varying intensities 
of white and black. But what actual y takes place is 
that the rays are separated at the point of reflection, 
those of certain tints being absorbed, and the others 
reflected. 

Most readers are familiar with the 
as we obtain them by decomposing a beam of light 
with the prism. If they have not seen this analysis 
of light, they have at least seen the rainbow. This 
affords the same result by the same process—the rain- 
drops have’ served as prisms. In this analysis the 
colors are combined in three groups, red, green and 
violet. The multitude of different color sensations 
are produced by the varying eombinations of these 
simple elements. 

The number of colors, tints and shades to be ob. 
tained from these combinations is unlimited, for there 
is no limit to the varying proportions in which we 
can pu. the elements together. It is said that a pat- 
tern card of colored silks, issued by a Lyons manu. 
facturer, contains samples of two thousand different 
colors, each with its more or less appropriate name. 

Few persons would be able to distinguish all these 
colors when seen apart, and many would fail to 
make out the differences upon comparison. The 
ability to discriminate between kindred shades is 
known as color-vision, and the lack of this power is 
color-blindness. 

Apart from the effect of color in heightening the 
beauty of the world about us, the ability to distin. 
guish it adds much to the acuteness of vision. Objects 
that differ from their surroundings in color are more 
conspicuous than those that differ only in light and 
shade. It is probable that the color-sense is developed 
in proportion to the keenness of sight. Noeturnal 
— and birds have it in alow degree, if they have 
t at all. 


rimary colors 
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SOMETHING BETTER. 


The “little virtues” are in no way remarkable, but 
somehow we never get tired of praising them—espe. 
cially when they are found among strangers. The 
Christian Register relates this pleasant incident of a 

Southern journey—one of the small happenings which 
| help to make places memorable and life itself delight. 
| ful. 


The fields of Arkansas were white with the burst- 
ing balls of cotton, and, wherever one travelled, the 
cotton plantation followed the road. An Eaton jad 
was very desirous of getting a sprig of the plant with | 
a bunch of cotton on it; but though the train often | 
stopped = ly near, it was never quite near | 
enough. In vain she looked for a small boy to gather | 
| @spray. When the small boy was there the cotton | 
| Was gone; and when the cotton was almost within | 

reach there was no boy to be seen. | 


} 
| 





At last her fellow-travellers became interested in 
her success, and always looked up inquiringly, or in | 
words asked how she fared in her quest. 

Just before dusk, the train halted opposite a vast 
fiela tufted with snow-white dots all over its wide 
expanse; and here was a boy—yes, three of them. 
Stepping to the front of the car, she said: “A nickel 
to the boy who brings me a sprig from the cotton 





The three black faces grinned at so unusual a | 
request. The boy who caught the money gave a| 


| 
| 
| 


| not ventured more for such a 


COMPANION. 





bound, cleared the ditch, and was almost over the 
fence into the cotton patch when the warning bell of 
the engine began to ring. He was doubtful for a 
moment, then — 

train, which was already moving pretty fast. 

The lady had not gone in. She was still looking 
longingly at the coveted plants, and had quite for- 

otten the trifle she had given in vain, when a black 
yand caught hold of the stair-railing, and a hurried 
pair of feet kept pace with the train, while « pantin 
voice exclaimed: ‘‘*Lady—here’s—yer nickel,” an 
the shining bit was laid on the car-step as the boy 
fell back. 

The lady kicked it off with her toe so quickly that 
it must have fallen within his sight; for a loud 
“Thank yer, lady,” followed after the now swiftly 
moving car. 

She returned to her seat, only sorry that she had 
leasant return. The 
look, asked eagerly, 

“Oh, did you find some?” to which she quickly 
replied : 

“No, but I found something better; I found an 
honest boy.” 


passengers, seeing her satisfie 





———— 
For the Companion. 


POMPEII. 


There stands a silent city by the sea, 
Nor voice nor sound is heard within her streets; 
No wond’ring citizen the trav’ller greets, 
And echo dies forever voicelessly. 
No cry of beast or captive bird is there, 
No chariot wheels {nvade her stony roads ; 
Priestless her temples, lone her vast abodes, 
serted forum, palace, everywhere ! 
Yet are her chambers for the master fit 
Her shops are ready for the oil and wine, 
Ploughed are her streets with many a chariot line, 
And on her walls to-morrow’s play is writ,— 
Of that to-morrow which might never be! 
The house is there ; the owner, where is he ? 


MARGARET THOMAS. 


& 
or 





SHE DOCTORED HIM. 


We are told of a certain quack whose way of treat- 
ing a patient with any unknown ailment was to “give 
him fits, and then cure the fits.” The darkey house- 
wife in the following story was in a fair way to doctor 
her husband into “softenin’ of de brain,’’ whether 
she ever doctored him out of it again or not. A New 
York Sun correspondent says: 


While we were waiting at the depot in a small 
town in Arkansas, a colored woman came up and 
asked if any one of the six white men was a doctor. 
One of them was, and she rolled her check apron in 
her hands in a fussy way, and asked if he wouldn’t 
“jist step ober to de cabin an’ see what ailed her ole 
man.” 

He found that he had time, and said he would go, 
and two or three of us went along to see what we 
could see. As we drew near the cabin the woman 
halted us and said: 

“I’ze bin all de doctah he’s had, an’ I’ze willin’ to 
allow dat I might er made some mistakes. When he 
was fust tooken I gin him turnip-seed tea. Was dat 
right, doctah?” 

“1 guess so.” 

“Later on I chan 
Was dat right?”’ 

“It might have been.” 

“Den I soaked his feet in hot water wid wood ashes 
in it, an’ put a mustard poultice on de back of his 
nec ” 


“Yes.” 

“Den he allowed he felt wuss, an’ so I changed de 
mustard to his stomach an’ soaked his head. e dun 
complained all de mawnin’, an’ now I’ze got mustard 
on his feet, a poultice on de middle, horse-radish on 
his neck, an’ he’s takin’ sassafras tea to warm up de 
inside.” 

“Well!” 

“Wall, if dere’s been any m 
de ole man. Just skip it ober. 

We went in, and the doctor examined the patient 
and found he had a broken rib, and told him what to 
do for it. As we left the cabin the woman followed 
us out and exclaimed : 

‘Fo’ de Lawd, doctah, but what a blessin’ dat you 
dun come along! I was dun doctorin’ de ole man fur 
softenin’ of de brain, an’ if I hadn’t cotched you 
to-day I was dun gwine to try to harden ’em up by 
mixin’ sand wid his porridge!” 


ged toa poultice of wild onions. 


istake, doan’ let on to 


+r 
POOR OLD GENTLEMAN. 


The pedler or follower of any trade which is liable 
to be considered a nuisance, can console himself for 
many rebuffs if he happens to have a keen sense of 
humor. The disappointment at not selling his goods 
is somewhat offset if he can direct a joke at the 
unappreciative individual, and sometimes the joke 
effects a sale after all. 


Mr. Grant is a handsome man, of dignified and 
even imposing manner. Not long ago he was writing 
busily at his desk when a tattered personage with a 
large basket on his arm entered the office. He 
carried his basket past tne clerks and the junior 

= rested it on Mr. Grant’s desk, and ejacu- 
ated : 

“‘Won’t yer buy some of these patent collar but- 
tons, ten cents apiece?”’ 

Mr. Grant did not look up from his writing, but 
waved his left hand with a stately gesture toward the 

oor. 

“Mister, won’t yer have some of these patent col- 
lar buttons, ten cents apiece, three for a quarter?” 
urged the intruder, in a louder tone. 

gain Mr. Grant pointed a dignified forefinger 
toward the door without looking up. The collar- 
button merchant watched him reflectively, and then 
shouted at the top of his voice, “Patent collar but- 
tons,—fine article,—three for twenty-five cents!’ 

Mr. Grant pointed imperiously to the door, still 
with an air of being too busy to look up to see who 
was thus interrupting him. But he was the only 

rson in the office who did not look up. He of the 

asket turned to his audience and said, sadly : 

“Poor old gent! he’s deaf and dumb, aint he?” 


——_+o—___—_ 


PERILS OF WATERS. 


Some time in the spring of 1808, Captain Benjamin 
Rolfe, one of the early settlers of Rumford, Maine, 
had occasion to cross the Androscoggin River just 
above the Rumford Falls. It was a busy season with 
him, and on that account he postponed his errand—a 
visit to the blacksmith’s shop on the opposite bank— 
till toward night. 5 


When he was ready to start, the man in charge of 
the big tieaber snd steak ferry-boat was absent, and 
the captain, who had most likely often done the same 
thing before, drove his horse on board and went over 
by himself, propelling the boat by means of the single 
oar or scull. 

While the smith was doing his work the captain paid 
a visit to the grocery, where, according to the town 
historian, from whose work we gather the story, he 
“indulged in a social glass or two,” and it was after 
dark when he was ready to recross the river. 

The evening was both cloudy and foggy, and partly 
for that reason, partly, we may suppose, on account 


| of some confusion of mind resulting from his pota- 
| tions, he found it hard to keep a straight course. 


While he plied the oar, the strong current was carry. 
ing him imperceptibly toward the falls. 


d back, and began to follow the | 
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| He heard a roaring of troubled waters, but sus- 
cted noe all at once the suction of the 
alls took his boat as if it had been an egg-shell, and 
dashed it inst a rock which projected above the 
| water in the middle of the river at the very head of 
| the falls. 
The concussion threw him out upon the rock, and 
| the next moment the boat swung round and was car. 
ried over. 

Mr. Rolfe sat down upon his narrow rock, and took 
in the situation. The thunder of the waters made it 
impossible for him to be heard by any one on shore. 
At the best he must remain where he was until day. 
break. Meanwhile a drenching rain was falling, ada- 
~~ his discomfort. 

rom ten o’clock in the evening till ten o’clock the 
next forenoon he sat and st upon the rock, the 
rising water all the while encroaching upon it tili 
there was little more than room for his feet. Would 
his friends be able to rescue him, even by daylight? 
That was the question that tortured him. 

In the morning his absence became known through. 
out the little neighborhood. The ferry-boat was miss- 
ing; doubtless it had gone over the falls, and Captain 
Rolfe with it. Men were | ue making ready to search 
the river below for the dead body, when some one 
descried the outlines of a human figure enveloped in 
mist, and standing upon the rock in the middle of the 
river. 

The whole community gathered upon the bank, 
eagerly discussing plans for a rescue. First they pro. 
cured a boat, and by means of bed-cords on each side 
of the river, let it down to him; but no sooner did it 
come into the draft of the falls than it rushed by and 
was dashed in pieces. 

Next they tried alight board canoe, but this met 
with the same fate. 

Finally they succeeded in getting a rope to the 
prisoner, who by this time must have been pretty 
well discouraged, though he is described as a man of 
great energy and remarkable Lae omy strength. 

e made the rope fast around his body and under 
his arms, and coolly stepped into the river. The men 
on shore ran up stream and brought him safely to 
the bank. 

The moment he set foot on shore he called fora 
chew of tobacco, saying ‘“‘he had lodged at a mighty 

or tavern where they had neither rum nor tobacco.” 

ut it was noticed that as he talked of his peril he 
trembled and turned pale—as well he might. 

The rock is known to this day as Rolfe’s rock. 


——_—_+~@>—_—_— 


BOOKS WANTED. 


Very curious are many of the questions asked at 
the Boston Public Library. To the uninitiated ear 
they sound like conundrums, but the teaching of 
| experience and the inspiration of a hearty wish to be 
useful, help the librarians to understand the most 
enigmatic queries. 


The other day this riddle was proposed: 
like a book that is about a woman named M 

Certainly one interested listener would have replied 
at once, “I give it up.” Not so the librarian. A 
moment’s thought, and she asked, “Is it not Helen 
Mar, and do you want ‘The Scottish Chiefs?’ ” 

“Yes, that’s it,”” was the delighted response. 

A little girl, whose head hardly reached above the 
book counter, was heard to make this startling 
request: “Will you please give me a thrilling love 
story?” 

“Ts it for yourself?” the librarian asked, in sur 
prise. 

“Yes’m,” replied the girl. 

“] think you will like this,” said the librarian, 

handing her a book, and the child walked gravely 


“T should 
” 


away. 

In reply to an inquiry, “What did you give her?” 
the librarian said, “‘Dr. Gilbert’s Daughters,’ a 
pe ge story for girls, with a pretty love wd at the 
end, which is interesting, if not exactly ‘thrilling.’ ”’ 

“] should like something in the melodramatic 

line,” announced a lady. Plays, of course; even the 
experienced librarian thought so, and was for once 
wrong. 
“No,” explained the applicant for melodrama, ‘‘a 
story; something that begins well, takes the charac 
ters through a great deal of trouble, and ends happily 
at last; that is my idea of a melodramatic novel.” 

Her manner of expression was more peculiar than 
her taste, and her ideal of ‘a melodramatic novel” 
was easily satisfied from the good literature of the 
library. 





HORSES AND FLIES. 


In many parts of the Northwest, particularly along 
the rivers, mosquitos and flies become an intolerable 
nuisance during the summer. Mr. Ross Cox says 
that when he and his associates were in camp on the 
Columbia River, sixty years ago, they had to keep an 
iron pot full of saw-dust or rotten wood on each end 
of the table to burn while the men were eating their 
meals. The horses, too, had need of similar protec 
tion, and it is of interest to see how soon they came 
to understand the policy of their masters. 


We caused several fires of rotten wood to be made 
in the — where the horses were grazing, and 
round these they instinctively congregated to avail 
themselves of the protection of the smoke. Those 
whose manes and tails had been cropped suffered 
most; for with these weapons of nature—of which, 
in America, at all events, it is crue] to deprive them— 
the others could whisk off great numbers of the 
enemy. The wee horses, being without any such 
defence, often had their hoofs and legs severely 
burned by standing in the fires to avoid the stings of 
their assailants. 

I have often observed the poor animals, when the 
smoke began to die away, gallop up to the fort, and 
neigh in the most significant manner for a fresh sup- 
ply of damp fuel; and when the men appointed for 
that purpose proceeded to the different fires, the 
horses followed them, and waited with the most 
sagacious patience until the smoke began to ascend 
and disperse their tormentors. 


——_+~@p>—_—_ 


IN THE MAJORITY. 


The Amsterdam Democrat relates a story which 
must be greatly exaggerated, if not a downright 
invention. Such ignorance could not be found upon 
the bench, even in a State where judges are elected 
by popular vote. True or false, however, it is, as the 
Democrat says, ‘‘a pretty good story.” 


A certain justice was elected over an able but very 
unpopular lawyer, and his first case was that of 2 
prisoner charged with violating the fishery law. The 
complaint and warrant were defective, and this the 
defendant’s attorney took exception to in a masterly 
argument, winding up by moving the prisoner’s dis- 
charge. 

“Is the motion seconded?” asked the judge. 

“It is,” replied the prisoner. 

“Gentlemen,” continued the judge, “it is regularly 
moved and seconded that the prisoner be discharged. 
All those in favor of the motion say aye. 

“Aye,” came from the prisoner and his counsel. 

“Opposed, no.” 4 

Silence followed, and after a short pause the justice 
said: “The motion is carried and the prisoner is dis- 
charged,’’ whereupon, to the surprise and amusement 
of all, court was declared adjourned. 








| 
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A WOMAN of large experience says that a little 
boy’s first trousers always fit if the pockets are deep 
| enough. 
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For the Companion. 
MRS. PAYNE’S RED ANTS. 


“Dear me! Dear me!" said Mrs. Payne as 
she went into her pantry, “I wonder if [ am 
going to be plagued all summer with red ants? 
Here they are now on this currant-pie I was 
going to have for 
dinner. I brushed 
away a dozen or 
more yesterday, and 
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few minutes, and sat long enough to eat a slice 
of gingerbread. 

“Oh dear!’’ thought Hetty, “I can’t bear it 
any longer. And there’s the schoolma’am com- 
ing here to board next week, and what will she 
say if she sees red ants! I wish I could run 
away.” 

But every little while she would say softly to 
herself : 

“I’ve a great mind to try it! I've a great mind 
to try it!” 

For you see she could not get it out of her 
mind that old Mrs. Sagett had toid how to get 
rid of the ants. She was almost sure it was so; 
these queer old women knew things that other 
folks didn’t. But if she should catch some of the 
ants and do them up in paper, where should she 
carry them? Not to Aunt Prissy’s, that would 
never do; she must go the other way, down the 
road. 

“There’s Mrs. Stebbins,’ she thought. 





“She 








“Not if you come back by dark,”’ said her 
mother. “It is getting late, and I see ‘Kiah 
driving the cows from the pasture. You might 
just run down the road as far as that wild sweet- 
brier bush, and gather a few for my vase.”* 

“So I will,” said Hetty, and tying her sun- 
bonnet, she started along the road with a secret 
purpose in her heart, and a paper of red ants in 
her pocket. 

It was a lovely summer afternoon, the orchards 
looked restful and shady, the hay was raked up 
in the fields, the air was sweet, and the birds were 
twittering from every tree and bush. But Hetty 


did not give them a thought; she hurried down | 
the road till. she came in sight of Mrs. Stebbins’ 


big gray house, and then her step slackened. 
‘‘Must I go in the house ?”’ she thought. ‘She'll 
ask what I’ve come for, and I'm afraid. She 
might find the paper as soon as I left, and then 
what would she do! I don’t see her around any- 
where. I shall have to knock. I declare I’m 


| ashamed her father and mother would be, to think 
| their little girl had done a mean thing. 

And now she remembered that Mrs. Stebbins 
had been good to her mother, and sat up with her 
all night once when she was very ill. This seemed 
to make it all a great deal worse. 

‘“Where’s my sweet-briar ?’’ asked her mother, 
as she came into the house. 

“T forgot all about it,’ said Hetty, and that 
was the truth. 

The next day at school, one of the girls nudged 
Hetty and whispered : 

“There’s a red ant running up your sleeve.”” 

Hetty brushed it off with a look of abhorrence, 
and at recess some of the girls laughed at her for 
being afraid of ants. 

‘Pooh, they’re nothing,” said Jane Downs, 
| **We have ’em every summer, and then mother 

hangs up pennyroyal to drive them off.” 
| ‘Everybody has them now and then,” said Lou 
Brown, ‘‘and say, girls, I’ve heard the funniest 
thing. If you take 
some to another per- 
son’s house and leave 
them, they’ll all go 











to-day there are ten 
times as many! 

“When they once 
get in a house this 
time of year, it is next 
to impossible to get 
rid of them!” 

“Well, now, I can 
tell ye how to get 
rid on ’em,”’ said old 
Mrs. Sagett, who had 
stopped to rest awhile 
on her way to town, 
and was sitting in the 
little calico rocking- 
chair, sorting the 
herbs she had to sell. 

“Catch them and 
give them catnip 
tea?” asked Mrs. 
Payne, laughing. 

“No, indeedy! 
Easier than that. 
Catch a few, and tie 
’em up alive in a bit 
of .paper, and carry 
em off to some other 
body’s house, and 
drop ’em there un- 
beknownst. They’ll 
stay and draw the rest 
arter em. I've done 
it time and time agin, 
and it’s sure cure!”’ 

And with a shaky 
laugh which had no 
mirth in it, she 
gathered up her bun- 
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patchwork. 

“Why, of course,” 
replied her mother; 
‘just like seeing the 
moon over your right 
shoulder, and nailing 
a horseshoe over the 
door, and all such 
things.”’ 

Hetty was silent. 
In her own heart she 
was always very anx- 
ious to see the moon 
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‘get up. Jen! 
Up The field and down again 


away from your house 
to stay at that place.” 

The girls all laughed 
but Hetty,—she was 
overcome with fear 
and shame. She was 
sure Lou Brown had 
somehow found out 
what she herself had 


done. 

Her spirits sank, 
she seemed unlike 
herself, and moped 


about in a heavy way 


that disturbed her 
mother. 
a = “T declare, our red 
OY ants are all gone!” 
WV 97 


Mrs. Payne exclaim- 
ed, cheerfully, a few 
days later. <‘‘They 
have gone as sud- 
denly as they came. 


| Aren’t you glad, 
| Hetty ?” 
But Hetty only 


burst into tears and 
ran out of the house. 
It was true then,—it 
was true, and no non- 
sense at all, and now 
all their red ants had 
gone to Mrs. Stebbins’ 
house! 

Mrs. Payne was 
seriously distressed; 
she followed Hetty 
and found her weep- 
ing behind the grape- 
arbor. There, taking 
her little girl in her 
arms, she soon had 
the whole story. 

“Tt’s all nonsense, 
perfect nonsense!’’ 
she said, ‘But don’t 
you ever do a mean 
thing to a neighbor 
again as long as you 
live, Hetty Payne! 
You poor child, I 
tell you it’s nonsense. 
Come, dry your eyes, 
and we will go right 
over to Mrs. Stebbins’ 
and find out.” 

Thus strengthened, 
Hetty went forth, 
holding her mother’s 
hand, down the road 
to the old gray house 
again. Mrs. Stebbins 
met them at the door 
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with a hearty wel- 





over her right shoul- 
der, and she believed 
in wish-bones, and 
she had noticed her- 
self, after Aunt Prissy told her, that whenever 
the dish-cloth fell on the floor there was sure to 
be company directly after. 

‘‘Besides,”’ continued Mrs. Payne, ‘‘if it were 
true, it would be a very mean trick to play on a 
neighbor.” 

As days passed the red ants multiplied and 
increased, until they seemed to be everywhere. 
They were found in the bread jar, they got to the 
cake. There was no security about pies, and it 
was really too provoking when on opening the 
sugar box the little red pests were found running 
about there too. 

“I was so ashamed to-day, mother,” said Hetty 
one afternoon. ‘‘When I opened my dinner-pail 
at noon, and took out my turnover, I broke it to 


hasn’t any children, and she’s real strong to 
work, and a great housekeeper. I guess she can 
stand them better than we can.” 

So, step by step, Hetty drew nearer the resolu- 
tion. At last she made it,—she would go that 
very day, after school, toward dark, and carry a 
paper of red ants to Mrs. Stebbins’ house. 

But her mother must not know it, or she would 
forbid the whole thing. 

‘It’s too bad she should feel so about it,” said 
Hetty to herself, ‘‘when it will be such a comfort 

| to her when the ants are gone.” 

Mrs. Payne was very busy that afternoon, and 
did not notice especially what Hetty was doing, 
| since her lessons were learned and her sewing 
| stint done. Hetty went quietly into the pantry 


give one of the school-girls a piece, and there | and laid a bit of bread on a shelf. 


were red ants running on the edge!” 
‘*Well I tried to be careful,’’ sighed her mother. 


“I wrapped that turnover in a napkin last night 
I put the eat- 


to keep it safe. I do all I can. 


Then she looked for a piece of paper, and 
finally tore off a corner from an old newspaper. 
By this time some ants had gathered on the 
bread, and Hetty, laying it in the paper, wrapped 





ables all in crocks now, and keep them standing | it up quickly, and for want of a string, pinned the 


in pans of water.”’ 


“You have red ants, haven’t you?” asked 


ends together. 
“You don’t care if I take a little walk, do you, 


Aunt Prissy as she came over from her house a| mother ?’’ she asked. 


| 








trembling so I don’t know what to do—if a 
window was open I could throw the paper in and 
run.” 

She stood loitering, then she was suddenly 
afraid Mrs. Stebbins might see her and wonder 
why she was hanging about. She thought she 
heard a wagon coming, and in a quick despera- 
tion she plunged her hand in her pocket, threw 
the paper of ants over the wall in among Mrs. 
Stebbins’ currant-bushes, and then she ran swiftly 
toward home. 

When half-way there, she met old Mrs. Sagett 
toiling along the road, and would gladly have 
passed her, but the old woman stopped to speak. 

‘How are ye, little gal?’’ she asked, “I hadn’t 
time to-day to stop to see yer ma. Been to see 
Miss Stebbins, hey? Has yer ma got rid o’ her 
red ants yet?” 

Hetty answered as well as she could, and then 
went on with a burning face and strangely heavy 
heart. 

She felt as if Mrs. Sagett was a sort of witch, 
and knew just what she had been about. Sup- 
pose she told Mrs. Stebbins, and all the neigh- 
borhood should hear of it! How sorry and 


come. 

“Come right in,” 
she said, ‘‘come in 
and sit down. My 

| work’s all done up, and I’m ready for company.” 
| They talked together in neighborly fashion 
about the weather, the crops and the sewing- 
| society, and then Mrs. Payne asked Mrs. Stebbins 
if she had been troubled any with red ants this 
| summer. 
| Oh yes!” said Mrs. Stebbins, ‘“‘We had quite 
|a good many last month, they often get into old 
| houses like this, but we haven’t had any now for 
more than a week. Why, are you troubled ?”’ 
Mrs. Payne said she had been troubled with 
| them, but they were all gone now, and shortly 
after she and Hetty took their leave. ‘ 
Ch, how light Hetty’s heart was now. She 
| fairly danced along the road. It seemed as if she 
| should never know a care again. 
| «But remember,” said her mother, ‘““Remember 
| as long-as you live, that mean tricks never pay!”’ 
M. L. BRancu. 


—~or—___—_—_ 











A WEE maid listening to a wonderful dream her 
| sister had, exclaimed: “‘O Jennie! Let me lay 
|my head close by yours to-night, so that I can 
| get some of your pretty dreams !’’ 
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For the Companion. 
OUR SUMMER OUTING. 


Fifty years ago a yearly hegira to the seaside and 
the hills was almost unknown in New England. Now 
the Atlantic coast is lined with pleasure resorts, while 
the entert t of boarders has become 
an important source of income in many rural districts. 

The hygienic benefit of this annual outing is great. 
Its mere rest is akin in efficacy to the restorative 
power of sleep. All action, especially of the brain, 
whether in study, business, domestic cares, or the 
éxcitements of pleasure, rapidly uses up nerve-force. 
If health is to be maintained, such expenditure of 
force must be followed by periods of renewal. 

In our Northern States there is an almost uncontrol- 
lable tendency to excessive activity, even to the point 
of nervous exhaustion, and no people have more need 
to take every year a few weeks of absolute rest, than 
the people in our commercial and industrial centres. 

But a summer outing affords more than rest. It 
furnishes diversion,—a turning of the current of 
thought and feeling into new channels. That part of 
the brain which has been overworked, best recovers 
its vigor by calling into action the part which is com- 
monly least used. Hence professional men, and 
sedentary men in general, find great profit in hunting, 
tishing, boating, horseback-riding, or foot or carriage 
travel over the country. New associates, new scenes 
and new surroundings help to lift the mind out of its 
deep rut of thought and care. 

Change of air is another good result of the summer 
vacation. Sea air and mountain air are exceedingly 
different in their effects. The person who yearly goes 
from one to the other is almost immediately con- 
scious of the physical influence of the change. Asa 
general rule, therefore, those who live in inland 
regions will be likely to receive most benefit from a 
visit to the seashore, while dwellers in cities and 
towns along the seaboard will ordinarily be profited 
most by a sojourn in the “hill country.” 

This annual outing is not of modern origin. The 
Jews had it more than three thousand years ago. 
After the gathering of the harvest the entire nation— 
men, women and children, including the fatherless, 
widows and strangers—went up to Jerusalem and its 
vicinity. There they built booths of the branches of 
trees, and dwelt in them for eight days, enjoying a 
season of tribal and personal reunion, social enjoy- 
ment and religious festivity such as the world has 
never elsewhere known. How the children must 
have looked forward to it the whole year through! 

Time is not wasted that is spent in simple, health- 
ful enjoyment after faithful work. A week of rest 
may add a year to a man’s life. 





—_—_—~——__. 
STRANGE BEDFELLOWS. 


A lady in the north of England once owned a pet 
monkey named Jinny—one of the smaller kind pop- 
ular as house pets. Jinny was well cared for, of 
course, and provided with good quarters, but she was 
especially delighted with a young puppy which had 
been given to her as a companion, and which she 
used to carry off to bed with her and hold cuddled 
up in her arms all night to keep herself warm. 

This aocturnal companionship became in time such 
& matter of course that, when eventually the puppy 
was given away, the little monkey was quite incon- 
solable. But it was not long before the wise little 
creature hit upon a scheme for providing a successor 
to her late friend. 

On the same premises lived a little Bantam hen, 
and one night when it was on its way to roost, Jinny 
was seen to seize upon it and march off to her quar- 
ters, hugging it to her bosom in place of the puppy. 

For a night or two the same method of capture had 
to be resorted to, but at last, as use is second nature, 
the hen b d to the arr nt, and 
would go of her own accord to roost in the monkey’s 
arms. A strange pair of bedfellows indeed! 
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Jinny was not only a wise monkey, she could also 
thoroughly enjoy a practical joke. 

On one occasion, before the puppy was disposed of, 
the people in the house heard a great commotion, 
and suspecting something funny, went to look. 
Jinny had somehow got free from her chain and had 
tied the dog up in it, wrapping it round and round 
him till he was unable to move; and there she sat 
chattering and laughing at his uncomfortable predica- 
ment. R. G. H. 
—————~>—_—_——_- 


MELTING ALREADY. 


Evidence of decided character begins to show itself 
early in children. One little girl in particular has so 
many suggestions to make in regard to the affairs of 
every-day life that, were she not held in check by a 
wise mother, her wide-awake spirit might develop into 
a forward one. 


On a cold afternoon she ran in from her coasting, 
and put two little red hands in her mother’s lap. 
“Rub, mamma, rub!”’ she cried. 
“Go to the fire with them,” said her mother, after 
feeling the little chilled things. “Rubbing won’t do 
such cold hands any good. I couldn’t begin to warm 
them that = 
“You coul 
su coe ntly. 
This little lady is greatly taken with ouey pro- 
verbs, and was once especially delighted with the 
phrase, “Butter wouldn’t melt in his mouth,” as ap- 
plied to a very suave person. 
“How nice you look, mamma,” she said, one day, 
as her mother in a new gown sat by the window sew- 
ing. “You looks as if butter wouldn’t melt.” 

hen she took a little stool and sitting down by her 
mother’s side, began to play with her spools. A 
moment more, and the work-basket lay bottom up on 
the floor. 
“Elsie!” exclaimed mamma, severely. 
“There!” said Elsie, the quick tears coming, “its 
begun to melt, and I knew it would.” 


"begin, couldn’t you?” suggested the 


a 


IMPOSSIBLE. 


It is something to know one’s own limitations. A 
little boy named Tommy, who is of a sensitive nature, 
came into the breakfast-room one morning, and heard 
a member of the family exclaim, “He is certainly a 
stupid little thing!” 


Thereupon Tommy began to sulk and would not 
give the reason until that night, when his mother, in 
their bedtime talk, insisted upon his doing so. 

“Well,” said he, at last, ‘I don’t think it’s nice of 
Aunt Kate to call me ‘a stupid little thing.’” 

‘When did she do it?” 

“I heard her, this morning, as I was going in to 
breakfast.” 

“No, Tommy, you didn’t. I remember what she 
said very well. She meant Fido. You know she is 
always trying to teach him new tricks, and she had 
got quite out of patience because he wouldn’t ‘hold 
up his right hand.’” 

Tommy was silent for a moment, and then his face 
harden 

“No, mamma,” he said, firmly, “you think so, but 
T am sure you are mistaken. Why, nobody could say 
such a thing about Fido! Everybody knows how 
bright he is!” 


———_————- 
PROVERBS ABOUT CHILDREN. 


Parents whose boys belong to what the English 
Bible calls an “Untoward Generation” are encour- 
aged to hope for their growth into good men by a 
French, a Spanish, and an Italian proverb. 


“There! no colt but breaks some halter,” says the 
Italian, and the Spanish adds, “‘A ragged colt ma 
make a good horse.” ‘Youth comes back from far,’” 
is the French way of looking at a galloping youth. 

Precocious children often gratify parents who have 
not heeded the proverb, “A man at five may be a fool 
at fifteen.” 

Archbishop Whately says that greyhound fanciers 
see no promise of a fieet dog in a well-formed, com- 
aytten = puppy, but gaze with hopeful eyes upon 
a loose-jointed, awkward, clumsy one. ‘Even so,” 
he adds, “‘there is a kind of crudity and unsettledness 
in the minds of those young persons who turn out 
ultimately the most eminent.” 

“Late fruit keeps well,” says a German proverb, 
the counterpart of the English old saw, “Soon ripe 
soon rotten.”’ 

————__——- 


JUST LIKE HIM. 


It was told some years ago of a Southern youth 
that one morning after completing a somewhat pro- 
tracted toilet he turned to his servant and inquired, 
“How do I look, Cesar?” 


***Plendid, massa, ’plendid,” was the ready answer. 

“Do you think I’ll do, Cesar?”’ he asked, surveying 
himself and giving Cesar a quarter. 

“Guy! massa, neber see you look so fierce in all 
my life. You look jis as bold as a lion!’’ 

“A lion! What do you know aboutalion? You 
never saw one, Cxsar.’ 

“Neber see a lion, massa! Guy! I see Massa 
Peyton’s Jim ride one ober de mill ebery day.” 


“Why, ou fool, that’s a donkey !” 
“Can’t help dat, massa,” said Cesar, ‘‘you look jis 
like him.” 


—_—_@——__——_ 


CONFUSION OF TONGUE. 


A little girl not far from Boston dropped her plate 
one morning, and cried, ‘It was accidoodal, marima, 
it was accidoodal.” 


Another little girl who is prone to the study of her 
mother tongue and carefully trained in the use 
thereof, once remarked in recounting a scene she had 
witnessed : 

“She was a very in-dig-i-nant woman.” 

“Just what do you mean, dear, when you say she 
was indiginant?”’ the little girl was oad. 

“T mean she was mad. like to say indiginant 
better than mad, for I like the sound word of the 
word indiginant. But I like the meaning word of 
the word mad.” 

———_—_ 


FOR HIS PIPE. 


“Young man, you don’t look well behind a pipe,” 
said the family physician, as he passed through the 
library on his way to the sick-room. 


“What harm is there in a pipe?” answered the 
young puffer. 

“None that I know of,” answered the old physician, 
“except that — induces drinking; drinking 
induces intoxication; intoxication induces the bile; 
bile induces jaundice; jaundice leads to dropsy; 
dropsy terminates in death. As you sit up there 
behind your pipe, put that in it and smoke it.” 


——_»—_—__ 


As a proof that a weakness for high-soundin 





One night a great chattering and lamentation was 
heard, and on inquiry into the cause, Jinny was found 
in dire distress because the Bantam had been acci- 
dentally shut out. 








names is not confined to the people of the Unit 
States, an American newspaper cites the case of an 
|-English organization which calls itself, ‘“The Societ 
for the Better Promotion of Relaxation from Busi. 





An effectual worm medicine will be found in 
“Brown’s Vermifuge Comfits.” 25 cents a box. (Adv. 


or 

Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will 
be mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 
27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. (Adv. 

pete Ba> in 
To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown’s 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Microscopical 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens | 
and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 2% cents a | 


bottle. Sold at drug stores. (Adv. | 
for Fall and Winter, containing 


O U ae about 3,000 illustrations and 10,000 
Costum: 


descriptions of the latest and most stylish es, 
Cloaks, Clothing, Millinery, Shoes, Underwear, Fur- 
nishing Goods, Dry Goods, House-Furnishing 


5 oO 


Goods, 
Art Goods, etc., etc., will be ready about Septem- 


fee ae aoe P REE 
BLOOMINGDALE BROS., 

Importers, Manufacturers & Retailers, 
Third Ave., core 59th Street, 


New YORK CITY. 
Send your applications now. 
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As a Rule, 


Itis best not to attempt to remedy costive- 
ness by the use of saline or drastic purga- 
tives. When acathartic medicine is needed, 
the most prompt and beneficial is Ayer’s 
Pills. Their effect is to restore the regular 
action of the bowels, without weakening 
them. Being sugar-coated, these Pills retain 
their medicinal virtues for a long time, and 
are easy to take. 

“T can recommend Ayer’s Pills above all 
others, having long proved their value as a 
cathartic for myself and family.”—J. T. Hess, 
Leithsville, Pa. 

“In 1858, by the advice of a friend, I began 
tne use of Ayer’s Pills as a remedy for Dil- 
iousness, constipation, high fevers, and 
colds. They served me better than any- 
thing I had previously tried; and I have used 
them in attacks of that sort ever since.”— 


r= — Agents to sell the Pinless clothes line; 
the only line ever invented that holds the aes 
recen 


without pins; a perfect success; patent 

y issued ; sold only by NO agents, to whom the ex- 

clusive right is given ; on receipt of 50 cts. 
PINS line by mail; also 

circulars, price lists and terms to agents; 

secure your territory at once. Address, THE PINLEss 

CLotuEs Line Co., 17 Hermon Street, Worcester, Mass. 


PAINT roo 


ROOFS 


DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE PAINT. 

Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 
times longer. Equally useful for any iron work. Send for 
circulars. Jos. DIxON CRUCIBLE Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


FALL 1890. 


Those who wish to procure Advance 
Styles in Dry Goods for the Fall Season 
should order samples early. 

Many of the leading lines of Silks, Dress 
Goods, Laces and Trimmings are now ar- 
riving, and cannot be duplicated when 
once sold. 

We endeavor to fill orders for samples 
or for goods the day they are received. 


- James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


we will send a sample 








une 








H. W. Hersh, Judsonia, Ark. 


s 
Ayer’s Pills, 
PREPARED BY 
DR. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. 











The Pittsburgh 
Lamp is one that 
almost keeps itself 

clean, If it were 
shown to every buyer 
and the truth told 
about it, there would be 
no sale for any other 
lamp at from $2.50 up. 

It is new, and the old- 
fogy stores haven’t got it yet. 
Send for a primer. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. PittspurGH Brass C 


0. 








RUBBER SEAMLESS HAT, 


The best and only good Rub- 
ber Hat ever made. Every one 
'guaranteed to be waterproof. 
They are made of Light Stocki- 
net with coating of Pure Para 
Rubber. They are the only 
Rubber Hat made that looks like 
a cloth hat and does not sweat 
the Head. Price, $1.50. 

Sent on receipt of price, with- 
out extra charge. 


RUBBER GOODS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
BARKER & CO., 


Maiden Lane, New York. 
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What Causes 
Pimples ? 


Clogging of the seba- 
ceous glands with sebum. 
The plug of sebum in the 
centre of the pimple is 
called a blackhead or com- 
edone. 


What Cures 
Pimples ? 


The only really success- 
ful treatment for pimples, 


A marvellous beautifier of world-wide 


the Nursery. Absolutely pure, delicately 


and freshness to the complexion, it is wi 


Price, 25 cents. 
Mass., U.S. A. 


“* ALL ABOUT THE SKIN ”’ mailed free to any 


Skins on Fire 





ness Cares ard Enjoyment during Luncheon Ho 
in the Municipality of London.” ~ 


the pores open freely, is the best time to cure 





blackheads and all facial blemishes is 


CUTICURA SOAP 


celebrity, CuTicuRA Soap is simply incom- 


parable as a Skin Purifying Soap, unequalled for the Toilet and without a rival for 


medicated, exquisitely perfumed, it produces 


the whitest, clearest skin and softest hands, and prevents inflammation and clogging 
of the pores, the cause of pimples, blackheads, and most complexional disfigurations, 
while it admits of no comparison with the best of other skin soaps, and rivals in deli- 
cacy the most noted and expensive of toilet and nursery soaps. 
of freckles, tan, and sunburn, red, rough, 


For the prevention 
and oily skin, and for giving a brilliancy 
thout a peer. In a word, it purifies, beau- 


tifies, and preserves the skin as no other soap does, and hence its sale is greater than 
the combined sales of all other skin soaps. 


Sold throughout the civilized world. 


PotTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION, Proprietors, Boston, 


address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, so Illustrations, 100 


Testimonials. A book of priceless value, and affording information not obtainable elsewhere. 


with Itching and Burning Eczemas, and other itching, scaly, and blotchy 
skin and scalp diseases, are relieved by a single application, and 
speedily, permanently, and economically cured by Cuticura Remedies, the greatest Skin 
Cures, Blood Purifiers, and Humor Remedies of modern times, This is strong language, but every 
word of it is true as proven by hundreds of grateful testimonials. Use them now. Summer, when 


skin diseases, 





